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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

N R. CLEVELAND hasissued a warning to office-holders to keep 

from over-active and offensive participation in politics. This 
takes the shape not ofa rule for the control of his official subor- 
dinates, but of a proclamationto them. This form is both unusual 
and unfit. No government under heaven addresses anything less 
than the people at large by proclamation, unless it bea body of con- 
spirators who are threatening violence, and who cannot be reached 
in any other way. Mr. Cleveland’s use of this form of announce- 
ment is worse than a mistake, as it lowers from its proper use the 
most dignified form of executive utterance. As well might the 
Pope issue a bull to divide a diocese. The only excuse for its 
adoption is that it is not so much the office-holders as the public 
which he wishes to impress with his zeal in the cause of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. Ifit had been otherwise much more might have 
been done by taking hold of a few of the notorious cases of offen- 
sive partisanship which have occurred among his own nominees, 
and punishing them by removal. That the public is meant is in- 
dicated not only by the form but the contents of the document. It 
is an exhortation and an argument, rather than an order. We 
wish to be fair to the President in the matter; but we have not 
the slightest confidence that he will act on his generalities in this 
case, as Mr. Hayes did when Mr. Cornell presided over the New 
York State Convention of his party. If any such case should oc- 
cur, we shall be glad to notice it. 

The reference to Mr. Hayes reminds us that this is one of the 
many illustrations of the fact that undera really reformed civil 
service there would be no need whatever to issue such warnings 
and orders. With a properly secured tenure of office we 
should not be obliged to forbid the payment of assessments and 
the party activity of our officials. We could leave them free to do 
as they please, with the assurance thatthey would do as every- 
body else did,and donomore. It is thebrevity and uncertainty of 
the tenure of office which converts the office-holders into a ma- 
chine for mutual defence and the promotion of party interests, 
and which furnishes this machine as a ready-made instrument to 
the hand of factional leaders within the party, and thus helps to 
make popular government a sham. When every office-holder 
knows that he is as safe under our system as he is under those of 
all civilized countries, he will not pay assessments, or work for 
candidates, or run conventions to any greater extent than his per- 
sonal interest in party matters suggests. And then the citizen 
who has no office will get a chance. But until we make that 
change, the office-holder who does not work night and day, open- 
ly and secretly, for his party, and for the most aggressive and in- 
fluential leaders of his party, does it at the risk of his political life. 
And some of the Republican office-holders at Washington, who 
availed themselves of the protection against assessments furnished 
them by the Civil Service Reformers in 1884, now realize the fact. 


SoME excitement was caused by the report that the State De- 
partment had negotiated a new Extradition Treaty with England, 
and that its terms were such that they could be used against the 
extreme wing of the Irish Nationaltsts. Further information al- 
layed this fear, as it was found that it merely provided for the ex- 
tradition of persons who caused destruction of property by explo- 
sives which endangered human life. Of course this would apply 
to actual participants in dynamite explosions on British soil, unless 
their authors could prove clearly that their act was a political 
offence, such offenses being (as usual) expressly excepted from the 
action of the treaty. We do not see why any honest Irishman 
should object to a treaty which will make much more dangerous 
the infamies by which the Irish cause has been sullied in popular 
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esteem. They have nothing to lose and much to gain by making 
this country a place of danger instead of refuge to such miscreants, 
and by making their iniquities so dangerous that they will 
abandon their ways of promoting Irish nationality by blowing up 
innocent passengers in the underground railroads of London. 

The new treaty is also valuable as securing the extradition of 
such embezzlers as have been flying to Canada in numbers for years 
past. As there is no reason for confining its action to future of- 
fences of this kind, it will do much more than prevent such escapes 
from justice for the future. It will enable the surrender of a large 
population of rogues, who are no gain to Canada, but whose best 
employment would be oakum-picking in some American jail. 


Ir is said, on what is claimed to be very high authority, that 
Mr. Cleveland will send to the Senate another name for the office 
of Solicitor-General, and will allow Mr. Goode to retire to private 
life. He is to be congratulated on the wisdom of this decision. 
The very general applause with which the action of the Senate 
has been received shows that the President had nothing to gain 
and much to lose by retaining Mr. Goode in that office. As to his 
successor there is a lively contention among the Democracy. Mr. 
Randolph Tucker is suggested by the Virginia delegation, on the 
theory that Mr. Goode’s selection gave that State a sort of prescrip- 
tioninthe matter. But Mr. Tucker is afflicted with the Southern in- 
dolence from which Mr. Cleveland’s government has suffered enough 
already. As Virginia has had its chance and has lost it by putting 
forward an objectionable man, why not give New Jersey the 
Solicitorship ? It voted for Mr. Cleveland, and yet it has had no 
marked recognition in his government. It has able lawyers, some 
of whom prefer to be Democrats, and they have been trained in a 
school in which rogues asa rule get their deserts at the hands of 
the law. And the country at large would be better satisfied to see 
the laws to punish offenses against the purity of elections in the 
hands of a Democrat whose own state was not notorious for that 
species of rascality. 


THE negotiations of Secretary Whitney in England in the mat- 
ter of plans for cruisers, which made such a stir some months ago, 
have been cleared up satisfactorily on all hands. The Secretary had 
no dealings with the designers who plan ships for the British navy, 
but he did procure from Sir William Armstrong’s firm the plans 
on which they had built a fast cruiser fora foreign government. 
For these he had to pay a very high price ; but he has had the ap- 
proval of all the principal American shipbuilders in making the 
purchase. The business of constructing ships of war for all the 
world has been carried to an extent in England with which we 
cannot compete as yet. It was therefore not unreasonable to buy 
of their best firm the results of their experience, and study this 
department asa starting point in our own work. But we shall 
be very greatly disappointed if our shipbuilders do not improve on 
the plans, and give us fast cruisers which will outsail and outfight, 
—if necessary,—those of the Newcastle builders. 


As Colonel Black draws nearer to the close of his defence of 
his public inculpation of his predecessors in the Pension Bureau, 
he cutsa still poorer figure. It is now proven that he in one case 
was himself guilty of just the offence he had charged upon former 
commissioners of pensions, but which he has not substantiated in 
their case. He ordered one pension on the simple allegation that 
wounds and injuries had been received, without requiring any 
proof of the fact. A more unhappy exhibit of partisan spite and 
public incompetence no officer of the government has made in re- 
cent years, and the report of the Senate’s committee in this case 
will be a document for wide circulation unless Mr. Cleveland clear 
his skirts of the man by dismissing him from office. 
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By the vote of 24 Democrats and 18 Republicans against 10 | 
Republicans and 4 Democrats the Senate has passed the Riverand | 


Harbor bill, after cutting down all the appropriations by twenty 
per cent. The first proposal was a thirty per cent. reduction, but 
this was withdrawn, apparently to get rid of Mr. Butler’s substi- 
tute to which we referred last week. Mr. Edmunds found a great 


many dangers in Mr. Butler’s proposal to vote the executive $10,- | 
Is | 


000,000, and to leave with it the responsibility for the outlay. 
it less dangerous than the practice of allowing members of Con- 
gress to squeeze into this annual bill appropriations for public 


works which no engineer with a due regard to his professional rep- | 
Under Mr. Butler’s proposal | 


utation would ever recommend ? 
somebody would be responsible, and the money would be laid out 


with the knowledge that Congress might be invoked to investigate | _ , , . ‘ + sl 
| flood of personalities, which reached their height in a fisticuffs en- 


and punish the undertaking of absurd works. As matters now 
go, nobody is responsible, as it is very rare 
its representative for lobbying for jobs, as the Essex district of 
New Jersey did some years ago. 

In the House, where there were 102 votes against the bill, it 
is not impossible that it may be defeated by vigorous parliamentary 
tactics. If it can be sent to the Committee of the Whole, and the 
time is occupied with dilatory amendments, the country will be 
spared its passage this year, for it is expected that the session will 
come to an end on the 2d of August, if not earlier. But this re- 
sult would be an injury to the public service, as it would involve 
the suspension of needed works, the dispersion of workmen, and 
other inconveniences. The passage of some such proposal as Mr. 
Butler’s is the best way out of the tangle. 


On Tuesday the Senate began the discussion of the three re- 
ports on the case of Senator Payne. A majority of the committee 
are of the opinion that the Senate has the right to ask by what 
means a Senator obtained his nomination from the party caucus, 
and two of the reports—both that of Messrs. Teller, Logan and 
Evarts, and that of Messrs. Hoar and Frye—take that ground. 
But Messrs. Hoar and Frye are alone in asserting that the evi- 
dence justifies an inquiry, while Messrs. Pugh, Saulsbury, Vance 
and Eustis deny the right of the Senate to ask anything about 
what occurs in a caucus. This last is very dangerous doctrine, 
and whatever the Senate may do with Mr. Payne, it is tobe hoped 
that it will affirm its right and responsibility in this matter. As 
party caucuses are now related to the election of Senators, the 
teaching of these five Senators would make it both safe if not easy 
for any rich man to buy his way into our highest legislature. In 
our own State and several others informal party meetings are rec- 
ognized by law, and punishments are provided for certain offences 
committed in them. In fact our politics have taken such a shape 
that it is no longer possible for the law to ignore their doings, and 
to leavethem without its protection. And the doctrine is the more 
monstrous in this case as the Constitution gives the Senate the 
very largest discretion in judging of the elections of its own mem- 
bers. 


OvRr friends of the Boston Advertiser think they have made a 
strong point against the Blair bill by quoting the message of the 
Governor of Arkansas, in which he claims that the State “is doing 
more for free school education in proportion to taxable values than 
any other State in the Union.” He states that last year Arkansas 
spent $729,168 for teachers’ salaries and other current expenses of 
the schools, built more than twenty new school-houses at a cost of 
from three to twenty thousand dollars each, and had $469,837 left 
in the school fund. As the total valuation of the State is but one 
hundred and thirty millions, this is a very good showing, if true. 
We have no doubt that Governor Hughes believes all this, but we 
do not, We had occasion some time ago to look up the reports of 
the State government, and we found a state of things which has 
shaken our confidence in Arkansas statistics, perhaps perma- 
nently. We found that nobody knew what the State owed, or ex- 
actly what its income was, or what was done with it, The State 
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Treasurer reported that in 1880 the total cash proceeds of taxation 
only exceeded by 29 per cent. the sum now alleged to have been 
expended last year upon the schools. In 1880 the total outlay 


| upon the schools was $238,056, and as the State Constitution limits 


e for a district to punish | ' 
| It was said at the outset that this Congress was not very lofty in 


| the tax for schools to two mills on the dollar, or to 
| is a mystery about this sudden increase to three times as much as 


| could not ee 





| 


$260,000, there 


the law permits which needs to be cleared up. 

In the census year 1880 the State had 153,229 of its popula- 
tion of 802,525 who could neither read nor write, and 202,015 who 
It had 247,547 youth of school age, and only 70,- 
972 of these on the rolls of the schools. There is room for govern- 
ment aid, even in Arkansas. 


THE length and moral heat of the session is bearing fruit in a 
counter between two members of the House in one of the lobbies. 


its character, as compared with its immediate predecessors; but 


| we did not expect this kind of return to the legislative methods of 


the fathers of the Republic. Should it continue there will be a re- 


| vival of dueling as the only safeguard against personal outrage. 


The committee of three appointed by the Democratic caucus 
to arrange the order of proceeding for the rest of the session 
seems to be exceeding its powers very decidedly. In arranging 
with committees of the House as to the consideration of the bills 
they have reported, or are about to report, it undertakes to dic- 
tate the character of the report. Thus the eommittee which had 
prepared a report on new cruisers for the navy were told that no 
day would be assigned for its consideration unless the measure 
was cut down to dimensions of which the committee of arrange- 
ments approved. To this the committee assented, with the ex- 
ception of its Republican members, who very properly resented 
this dictation from a committee of the caucus. It is evident that 
this committee may become a very dangerous element in the 
management of the House, and that a few ambitious men may 
use it to dictate their views to the House itself. It is the interest 
of the members of the majority even more than of the minority to 
resent and punish this sort of dictatorial intrusion. ~ 


In the Anarchist cases in Chicago, a jury has been obtained 
after four weeks’ labor on the part of the court, and the trial of the 
eight prisoners proceeds with a great sense of interest on the part 
of the whole country as well as that city. Thus far the evidence 
seems to tell very heavily against the accused, and especially as 
some of their associates in their Lehr-und- Wehr Verein have turned 
State’s evidence against them. This is the weakness of secret so- 
cieties all the world over, that they always have traitors among 
their number. One of the informers in this case swears that the 
most bloody designs were adopted at the meeting in their rooms 
before marching out to hold the fatal assembly in the Haymarket. 
It was agreed, in spite of the opposition of some, to kill indiscrim- 
inately, in order to create a panic in which they might get the 
city into their power. The lieutenant of police who commanded 
at the Haymarket swears that the signal for the bomb-throwing 
was given by the speaker who was addressing the meeting, in 
words which admitted of no doubt, and which were distinctly 
heard by him. This man is on his trial. Thus far the appearance is 
that this wicked conspiracy will be punished completely and just- 
ly. 


Gov. CALEB W. WEsT, of Utah, seems to be a very poor sub- 
stitute for Gov. Murray in that difficult post. He has issued a 
proclamation against the Latter-Day Saints which is intended asa 
warning to converts of what they may expect if they come into that 
territory to practise polygamy. As not more than a very small 
percentage of the saints practise plural marriage, the governor of 
Utah has nothing to do with them, and he very greatly strength- 
ens the hands of the polygamists by confounding the majority with 

the minority in this way. Our one hope of putting down this of- 
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classes, and to make the minority understand that we have nothing | 


to do with their beliefs even about polygamy, so long as they con- 
form their practice to the law of the land. 
proclamation gives good reason to believe that he recognizes no 
such distinction. Nor will his denunciation of the church asa 
whole do anything to deter converts. In the missionary teaching 
of the Mormon emissaries, it is insisted that their church alone is 
marked as an apostolic church as being the mark of the enmity of 
the world. And there is much in human nature which responds 
to the sermons to come into a persecuted church, out of churches 
which are not persecuted. Gov. West has furnished these false 
apostles with a first-rate missionary document, for use among the 
uneducated classes of Northern Europe. 


IN a recent circular the Republican State Committee Ten- 
nessee calls attention to the possibility that that commonwealth 
may be brought into line as a Republican state. For whatever 
reason, the Republicans have been gaining upon the Democrats in 
every recent election. In 1876 Mr. Tilden had 43,560 majority ; 
in 1880 Mr. Hancock had 22,492; but in 1884 Mr. Cleveland had 
only 9,180. East Tennessee is Republican by 5 to 3; Western 
Tennessee is Democratic by less than 10 to 9. In Central Tennes- 
see lies the Democratic strength, but even there the Republicans 
are more than 4 to 7. 

In the four years 1880-84 the Democratic vote increased only 
142, while that of the Republicans increased 34,522. The com- 
mittee insist that there are enough stay-at-home Republican 
voters in the State to overcome the Democratic majority, and 
they mean to make the effort to bring them out. 


THREE printers have been convicted at New Haven, for prac- 
tices which the newspapers are pleased to call ‘“ boycotting.” 
Nothing is clearer from the judge’s charge than that if they had 
confined themselves to boycotting they would have come off with- 
out damage, as would the so-called ‘‘ boycotters”’ in the Theiss case 
in New York. Judge Stoddard at New Haven defined a criminal 
conspiracy as an agreement to pursue an unlawful end by any 
means, or a lawful end by unlawful means. And he ruled that 
the accused had the right to tell the customers of the offending 
newspaper that they would withdraw their patronage from them 
if they continued to patronize that paper. He only denied the 
right to do this when the end in view was to compel The Courier 
to discharge from its employment those who did not belong to their 
association. We think this a distinction without a difference ; but 
the fact remains that under Judge Stoddard’s decision boycotting 
is not an unlawful means. The counsel for the accused appealed 
against the verdict, and the judge suspended sentence until the 
result of the appeal is known. 


THE efforts of certain Americans to persuade the country that 
Mexico is a neighbor with whom we would greatly enjoy much 
closer relations has had a back-set in the reports of the way in 
which certain of our fellow-citizens have been treated recently in 
that country. Several of them are languishing in loathsome dun- 
geons among the worst of criminals, for trifling offences or for no 
offences at all. They have not been brought to trial, and all the 
exertions oftheir countrymen in their behalf have been of no avail 
to secure even this for them. It is true that the consul of the 
United States has not exerted himself very vigorously in their be- 
half; but want of vigor has been a tradition of our diplomacy 
which has been broken but once since Mr. Seward left the State 
Department, and is not likely to be broken again under this Ad- 
ministration. 


THE notion that federal government possesses such attrac- 
tions that all the world is gravitating towards it, is rather dis- 
credited by the revolution in political method which has just taken 
place in Colombia. The states of the confederacy have been re- 
duced to the level of departments, and their powers of self-gov- 
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ernment have been absorbed by the national government. In 
truth it requires a very high degree of mutual respect for rights 
to manage a federal government without constant collision. Ina 
country less orderly by habit and instinct than our own it must 
go to pieces. In such a country local government can be secured 
only through something like a feudalsystem. Feudalism and fed- 
eralism are the only two forms of government in which the cen- 
tripetal force is balanced by a centrifugal force of nearly equal 
energy. But in no case has a feudal government been developed 
into a federal government. The former yields only to purely cen- 
tralizing tendencies. 

Mexico is an illustration of how much harm a country may 
get from having a federal system with strongly developed local 
governments. Throughout its history as an independent country 
its state governments have been useful only to political pretenders, 
and as stepping stones to bloody revolutions. One such was put 
down in the North last year; another is now in progress, and the 
whole bandit element along our frontier are pressing across the 
line to help the insurgents of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon to “re- 
store the constitution of 1857 and break the chains which bind the 
nation!” Nothing but a strongly centralized authority could pre- 
serve order in such a country as Mexico. 


THE removals of Collector Hartranft and Postmaster Huide- 
koper are now followed by the substitution for Mr. Eyster, assist- 
ant-treasurer in this city, of a new man, Mr. 8. Davis Page. The 
business community, without distinction of party, asked Mr. Eys- 
ter’s re-appointment, and his fidelity and competency were chal- 
lenged by no one. The reason, therefore, for displacing him is 
that he is a Republican, while the reason for appointing Mr. Page 
is that he is a Democrat. Is this according to the spirit,—or even 
the letter,—of Mr. Cleveland’s assurances to Mr. Curtis? 


THE plan for a coalition ministry in England has broken 
down through the unwillingness of Lord Hartington to accept any 
place in such a government. The truth is that his lordship has 
his future to consider. If he join Lord Salisbury, he leaves the 
Liberal party never to return to it. Ifhe decline to do so, then 
he and not Mr. Chamberlain is to be the leader when the present 
distress is past and Mr. Gladstone has retired from public life. 
While the opposition of Mr. Chamberlain and his friends has been 
of a sort that has tried the patience of the party to the utmost, 
Lord Hartington has shown all his accustomed good temper and 
freedom from personal rancor. It is this which has made his re- 
turn to the Liberals at some future date very easy on both sides. 
They have had no reason to hate him, and he has had no personal 
quarrel with them. They all speak of him with a courtesy which 
contrasts with the general temper of British politics at this mo- 
ment. 

This refusal doubles the difficulties of Lord Salisbury at this 
He has a majority, for the two classes of Liberals are 
stronger than they were after the last election, and by a fusion 
could control the House, if it were not that fusion can be had only 
on terms that would involve a quarrel with Mr. Parnell,who is to 
this extent master of the situation. Itis this that suggested to 
some Liberals inside and outside the Cabinet that Mr. Gladstone 
should remain in office until the Salisbury-Hartington fusion 
should show itself strong enough to turn him out. But Mr. Glad- 
stone decided to abide by “ the rules of the game,” and to place 
his resignation in the Queen’s hands, with the recommendation 
that she send for one of the two lords to form a new ministry. 
But as Mr. Gladstone will enter upon a course of vigorous opposi- 
tion, the new ministry can hardly be a long-lived one. It is true 
that there will be no obstruction, as Mr. Parnell and his friends 
are now on their good behavior as the friends and allies ofa great 
English party. But on every distinctive question which divides 
English parties—Home Rule for Ireland alone excepted—Lord 
Salisbury’s friends will be in a minority in the Commons, and the 
uncertainties of the new Government cannot fail to be very great. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE appears to be in good health and spirits. He 
is never so well or so powerful as in opposition, and this session 
probably will see him at his best. So far from retracting what he 
said as to the rightfulness of Ireland’s demand to control its own 
affairs, he even goes a step farther, and warns the resistants that 
their delay in doing justice may result in forcing them to concede 
more than he had proposed. “Iam amazed,” he writes, “at the 
deadness of vulgar opinion to the blackguardism and foulness 
which befoul the history of the Union. It is an open question 
to my mind whether, if this folly lasts, the thing may not con- 
tribute toa Repeal ofthe Union.” He characterizes the Duke of 
Westminster’s resistance to Home Rule as a blow struck at the 
aristocracy, similar to that the Duke struck in 1866, when he 
deserted the Liberal party on the question of parliamentary re- 
form, and helped to force the resignation of the Liberal ministry, 
but with only the effect of widening the breach between the mass 
of the Liberals and the Whig nobles, and not preventing in the 
least the radical reform and extension of the suffrage. He says: 
“In my eyes the gravity of the present issue involves the honor of 
the Empire. The civilized world has stamped England’s Irish pol- 
icy with dishonor and disgrace. The government sought to can- 
cel the past, on which you shut your eyes, and to meet the present 
and future demands, thinking England’s honor should be cleared. 
I lament that this should be prevented.” These words have a sig- 
nificance which does not lie on the surface. They are a warning 
to the noble houses of which the Duke of Westminster is an orna- 
ment, that they must be ready for greater changes than are in- 
volved in Irish Home Rule, and that their failure to discern the 
signs of the times in this matter of England’s “ honor” shows them 
unfit for that especial service the nation had a right to expect of 
them as an aristocracy. 

THE Dilke-Crawford case has been reopened by the Queen’s 
proctor, whose business it is to prevent divorce by collusion. Sir 
Charles Dilke has gone into the witness-box, and has sworn to the 
flattest contradiction of the story told by Mrs. Crawford to her 
husband. Other witnesses will be called to invalidate that story 
at other points, and for the first time there is a prospect that the 
matter will be probed to the bottom. It is said that the bearing 
of Sir Charles Dilke under cross-examination was not such as to 
create an impression favorable to belief in his innocence. But 
London is prejudiced against him by his previous failure to serve 
as a witness, and the popular impression may be very unjust to 
him. On our side of the Atlantic there will be nothing but hope 
that he may be able to vindicate himself from the aspersion on his 
character. It was at least made plain by Mrs. Crawford’s testi- 
mony on Tuesday that she was an utterly shameless and aban- 
doned creature. 


CANON Lippon has refused to be Bishop of Edinburgh in the 
Scotch Episcopal church, and that for very good reasons. The 
great preacher thinks that this church should look to its own 
clergy for its bishops, instead of importing Englishmen like the 
Wordsworths. He remarks that even in Scotlandand among well 
informed people it is called the English church, and he thinks it 
must become thoroughly national in character and in popular 
recognition if it is to amount to anything. 

Dr. Liddon has hit one of the weakest places in Scottish Epis- 
copalianism,—its antipathy to all that the Scottish people prize 
most highly in their recent history. ‘ What kirk is yon?” asked 
one Scotchman of another on the streets of Edinburgh. ‘ No kirk 
ava,” was the reply; “it’s just the English chapel.” English 
speech, English associations, English terms for all things churchly 
have been the fashion among Scottish Episcopalians,—everything 
English except English open-handedness. Although the richest 
church in Scotland as regards the average of its membership, it 
has been systematically starved by its landlords and lairds. And 
yet it hasa noble record in the history of Scottish religion, and 
claims as its members three of the loftiest saints Scotland has to 
show :—Robert Leighton, Thomas Erskine, and Alexander Ewing. 
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THE state of political feeling in France has become much more 
electric since the expulsion of the Orleans and Bonaparte princes. 
The Monarchist party have taken the act as a confession of their 
strength and importance, and have grown bolder accordingly. By 
an oversightthe bill made no provision as to the army rank occu- 
pied by the Due d’Aumale, who is a colonel in thearmy. He now 
claims that the government has no power to deprive him of this 
rank, whatever it may do in the way of expelling him from France. 
The fact that one Monarchist deputy , Baron Lareinty, stigmatized 
the decision to remove him from his colonelship as an act of 
cowardice, has led to a duel between that deputy and the minister 
of war, Gen. Boulanger. This certainly is carrying the dueling 
system to astage not before attained. Ifa minister of state has to 
fight in vindication of the character of the policy pursued by his 
colleagues, then places in the cabinets of the continent will be 
monopolized by gentlemen of the military profession, who are 
used to being under fire, and ‘“‘handy” in the use of weapons. 
Meantime sensational despatches from Paris represent that General 
Boulanger has attained such tremendous popularity by this affair 
that he is not only likely to supplant M. de Freycinet, as head of 
the Cabinet, but even—who knows ?—to repeat the performance 
of the Napoleons by seizing the government for himself! While 
it may be that the influences adverse to popular institutions may 
once more get the upper hand in France, it is incredible that they 
will do so in this manner. 


THE USE OF THE SURPLUS. 


Me. MORRISON’S resolution directing the Secretary of the 

Treasury to apply to the payment of the public debt all 
surplus moneys above one hundred millions of dollars has had 
one important result,—it has brought sharply into view the whole 
subject of the existence and use of the surplus. No more inter- 
esting subject, and in most respects none more important, can 
command the public attention. 

The argument against the resolution has been one of professed 
conservatism, of caution, of concern for the public credit, and a 
prudent regard for possible “‘ emergencies.”’ The value of this ar- 
gument is to be judged in the light of common sense. In the first 
place, whatever may be the inference drawn from modern prac- 
tice, the United States Treasury is legally not a bank, and it has 
but the single and simple function of handling money,—receiving 
revenue and paying debt. The reservation of gold to meet the 
greenback notes ‘on demand” is an abnormal function, and con- 
stitutes a single exception to the general rule. It is an exception, 
certainly, to which there is a substantially unanimous agreement : 
even Mr. Morrison provides that a hundred millions shall be held 
in the Treasury, most of which obviously need not be kept there 
for any other use than as the guaranty of the notes. Consenting 
to this, however, the plain simplicity of the case otherwise remains. 
If we reserve the enormous sum ofa hundred millions, with the 
presumption that it will be made up in gold, we shall be perform- 
ing duly the exceptional function of the Treasury, and guarding 
against that special source of concern, and beyond this the plain 
duty of the Secretary, whether peremptorily instructed by Con- 
gress or not, is to use his surplus moneys for the cancellation of 
debt. He has no warrant in law or common sense for hoarding 
them. 

The magnitude of this problem is perhaps not fully realized. 
The Treasury, since the adoption of the present system, in Presi- 
dent Jackson’s time, is a storage vault only, and not a bank. The 
moneys in its possession are abstracted from the general stock, and 
withdrawn from commercial use. When, then, they amount to 
great figures, as now, they must, if unduly withheld, interfere with 
the business of the country. The Secretary has now in his hands, 
(as by his statement on the 20th of June), 228 millions of dollars, 
in money, not represented by outstanding certificates, and this, 
with the exception of the small part which may be for the mom- 
ent in the “ designated depositary ”’ banks, on its way to the Treas- 
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ury, is a hoard, not available for circulation. That he should keep 


so great a sum we do not believe is necessary, nor do we believe | 


that he is even justifiable on the ground of reasonable prudence, 

The vote in the House was a strong expression of the com- 
mon sense of the people on this point, as distinguished from that 
class of financial ideas which have their chief source in Wall 
Street, and which have so largely influenced the Treasury ad- 
ministration for years past. When it came to a declaration sim- 
ply, yea or nay, as to the propriety of paying the debt with the 
excess beyond a hundred millions, there were but 65 voices in op- 
position, while there were 209 in favor. From whatever stand- 
point they viewed the subject, the Representatives could not fail to 
see the simplicity of the question involved, and they clearly per- 
ceived that to encourage the Secretary to enlarge his “discre- 
tionary’ hoardings would be a gross and dangerous mistake. 

The most important objection to the resolution,—the only 
one that has any force,—is that it may compel the outpayment 
of large sums in silver, and thus put an end to the measures 
by which the Treasury during three administrations has in a good 
degree nullified the law. The answer to this is simple; it is the 
business of the Secretary to act lawfully, and not otherwise. He 
is not the guardian of Congress. Though Congress may at times 
have an unwise majority, the safety of the country is reposed in its 
membership, and not in the faculties of the individual at the head 
of the Treasury. To the payment of the bonds or anything else 
in depreciated silver, all should be opposed, but the shortest way 
to asound policy,—and at present the only lawful way,—is the 
strict and bona fide execution of the law asit stands. It would 
have been better to suspend the coinage of silver, and thus force 
the hand of Europe, and bring about an international convention 
sustaining silver equality, but as that has not been done, and as 
the law provides for buying bullion and coining dollars, it is the 
obvious duty of the Secretary neither to discredit them, nor to 
bury them in his vaults as not being “ money.” 

Since the first of July, 1885, the actual cancellation of bonded 
debt has been fifty millions of dollars ($50,143,900), while the net 
cash in the Treasury has increased almost an equal sum. The 
actual decrease of debt, (Shown by adding the two items), stated 
by Mr. Fairchild, at the end of June, for the fiscal year then closing, 
was $96,097,966. It is plainly quite time that the surplus question 
was receiving intelligent consideration. Little can be done in the 
few remaining days of this session of Congress, but Congress will 
sit again, 








REFORM FOR INDIA. 
T was announced, when it was evident that Mr. Gladstone had 
not secured a majority, that the Tory and Whig coalition 
would come into office with a programme in which a commission 
of inquiry into the government of India was the final article. 
The entire want of relation of this to anything which was occupy- 
ing the minds of the English people at that moment, made it look 
like an attempt to divert public attention to less troublesome 
questions than Home Rule forIreland. But it was not so. India 
begins to weigh like a nightmare on the more thoughtful and far- 
seeing among British statesmen. It is England’s bigger Ireland, 
with more than fifty times the population of Ireland, and with the 
results of British rule visible in the universal poverty, discontent, 
and inflammability of its people. 

For a few years past the English have been able to take their 
Indian responsibilities more easily. For some reason the budgets 
of the Anglo-Indian government ceased to show their usual defic- 
its, and it was hoped that the tide had turned. But now deficits 
have come to the front once more,and amounted to £386,446 for 
1884-85, and £8,368,000 for 1885-86, with a revenue of £70,690,681. 
And it is estimated that the costs of government next year will 
reach £75,617,000, in consequence of ‘‘ the events of last year hav- 
ing compelled the government of India to render the line of the 
Indus impregnable, and to place the army on a stronger foot- 
ing.” 
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Where is this revenue to come from? Years ago Lord Mayo 
warned his countrymen that any increase in the taxation of India, 
however slight in itself, might be followed by frightful outbreaks. 
In his view India had reached the point at which another penny 
added to the burdens of the country might be the proverbial “ last 
straw’? and might precipitate revolution. But his countrymen 
have paid no attention to the warnings of the great Governor- 
General who fell in the discharge of his duties to their greatest 
dependency. The country has been subjected to increased taxa- 
tion, sometimes on false pretences. Thus a fund was raised by a 
special income-tax on wealthy natives, to guard against the 
frightful loss of life by famine which attends the failure of the 
rains, and this very fund was used to pay the expenses of the last 
Afghan War. Weere are the resources which will endure an ad- 
dition of seven per cent. to the burdens of taxation in one year? 
£5,000,000 may seem a slight burden to a population of 250,000,- 
000; but the greater part of this vast population are living within 
sight of starvation on a income of thirty shillings a year, of which 
the government now takes six shillings in taxes. ‘“ The bulk of 
the people of India,” says Miss Florence Nightingale, from per- 
sonal observation, “are paupers. The saddest sight to be seen is 
the peasant in our Eastern Empire.” She describes the common 
people as “‘ the most wretched under any civilized government.” 
Bishop Foster, of the American Methodist Church, fisited the 
country two years ago, and he speaks of the wretchedness of the 
people in much the same terms. Mr. Hunter, who knows India 
more intimately than any other Englishman who has written on 
the subject, warns his countrymen against the notion that India 
is a wealthy country, and can see no vista before its people but 
famines, which he blames upon the growth of population. Yet 
India—like Ireland—exports food, and has but 174 people to the 
square mile. 

One consequence of the heavy taxation is that in India, as in 
Ireland, the village usurer is the one prosperous person in the 
community. To get money to pay taxes and to buy bullocks for 
their plowing, the ryots are paying interest at the rate of from 12 
to 60 per cent. a year, and many of them are reduced to virtual 
slavery by their undischarged and impossible obligations. Some 
years ago the government had to wipe out a vast amount of debt 
in the Deecan, and to lay restrictions on the incurring of debt for 
the future. But as it did nothing to cut up the root of this state of 
things, it is safe to say that the evil has not been remedied by this 
piece of reform. The pressure of the land-tax is so great that the 
ryot cannot help going into debt, for he has not left the means to 
buy necessaries for his family, although he eats rice and millet as 
cheaper than wheat, and has no relish except half-rancid fish, the 
salt-tax being too high to permit of its being properly cured. 
‘** Want in all its forms,” says a recent traveler, ‘‘ stares you con- 
stantly in the face, and the only way for a traveler to escape the 
sight of it is to sail away to some other land. Of all the countries 
I have ever visited, India is the one I least care to see again. In 
two widely separated parts of the great peninsula I saw people 
dying of famine, and their gaunt and haggard forms rise before me 
all too often. That India has reached the highest point of taxa- 
tion is loudly proclaimed by both native and English residents, and 
nota few Englishmen predict her bankruptcy before many years.” 
‘We are approaching ” says Mr. Hyndman with regard to India, 
“a catastrophe unequaled in the history of the world.” 

Only a very few Englishmen at all realize this. Most of them 
are profoundly indifferent, and this applies even to members of 
the Imperial Parliament. ‘“ We do not care for the people of 
India,” writes Miss Nightingale. Indian questions are huddled 
into the last days of the session, in the heat of July or August, 
and are settled with the maximum of haste and the minimum of 
attention, or laid over for another year. The days when an Indian 
bill decided the fate of a ministry were those which followed the 
mutiny of 1857; it will take another to arouse England to a sense 
of the immense responsibility she has undertaken. As things now 
go, the treatment of India, like that of Ireland, shows how im- 
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possible it is for one nation, (and especially if that nation be Eng- 
land), to take care of another with any degree of wisdom and 
generosity. ‘“ Alien rule” in both cases has been ruinous in all 
its results, and nothing but Home Rule in some shape will redress 
the balance. 

There are Englishmen so obtuse to the facts of the case as to 
claim that British rule in India has been a blessing to the country. 
Thus in a London weekly, The Colonies and India, of June 25th, we 
read: ‘‘ There can be no question that Ireland and India alike owe 
all of their present prosperity, ali their accumulation of capital, 
and their potentiality of future advancement, to what Mr. Glad- 
stone would call the ‘alien rule’ of England, and to the operation 
of laws which come to them ‘in foreign garb.’ The ery of ‘ India. 
for the natives of India,’ which arises from a few restless agitators 
in India is the same as the ery of ‘Ireland for the Irish,’ of which 
Mr. Parnell is the mouthpiece.” All of which contains a great 
deal more truth than the writer meant to put into it. It is quite 
true that the Irish and the Indians demand rest on the same foun- 
dation of righteousness, and true that both countries owe such 
‘prosperity ”’ as now characterizes them to England’s “alien rule.” 
She has sacrificed both to the interests of her manufacturers and 
of her office-hunters. The nemesis for both is coming back upon 
her; and if Mr. Gladstone had seen as far in the case of India as 
he did in that of Ireland, and had spoken out as boldly, his defeat 
would have been still more overwhelming. 

The British Philistine of this type always points to the growth 
of Indian railroads as an evidence that the country is making pro- 
gress. He never is pleased to show us how the building of fresh 
railroads will feed the ryot, and forgets that it is in famine times 
the railroads are most prosperous. In the famine year 1876-77, 
when six million people died of hunger in an area no greater than 
France, the income of the railroads increased by £3,750,000. He 
always omits to mention that these railroads are built out of Brit- 


ish capital, whose profits are guaranteed by the Anglo-Indian gov- 


ernment. So long as the Calcutta authorities will assure the Eng- 
lish investor his five per cent. a year, and extract this out of the 
taxes of peasants who borrow at from 12 to 60 per cent. to pay the 
government, there will be a growth of railroads. But this pro- 
cess is just what is draining India more rapidly than anything else. 
If the government had resolved to build railroads no more rapidly 
than it could borrow the money from the Indian people, the coun- 
try might be less easily traversed by its armies and less comforta- 
ble to its European residents and visitors; but it would be much 
less poverty-stricken than itis. The most embarrassing feature of 
Indian finance is the necessity to sell drafts on Calcutta to pay the 
London interest on public debt and guaranteed investments. At 
present every fall of a penny in the price of an ounce of silver 
costs India a million sterling ; and the Indian budget was submitted 
to Parliament on the eve of the heaviest fall that has taken place 
in recent years. Hence the anxiety of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment to have our Congress do something heroic to retrieve the 
price of silver bullion. Hence also the faith of the more far-seeing 
among our bimetallists and those of the continent, that our cessa- 
tion of silver coinage would force England to remonetize silver. 


A DANGEROUS FAMILY. 


HE tribe to which belong the carrot, the parsnip, celery and 
parsley sends a large contingent to the flora of June and 
July. It is not a family of attractive blossoms—very seldom does 
a specimen find its way into a bouquet—yet it is a family worth 
knowing, since it contains among its members species which are 
good for food, and others which are rank poison. It may be as- 
serted that all are poisonous, or at least contain poison, so that 
mischief has resulted from the incautious eating of usually inno- 
cent specimens that have been grown under unusual conditions, 
or that have been cooked. 

The tendency of cultivation is to increase the size of that por- 
tion of the vegetable which is eaten by man. Gardeners and 
farmers practice an artificial selection which overrides natural se- 
lection, and preserves those characteristics which are most useful 
to mankind instead of those which are of most value to the plant 
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itself. If a plant is in demand for the beauty of its blossoms, 
double flowers are soon developed by the conversion of the 
stamens into petals under the influence of high cultivation, and 


| the inability of the double blessoms to set seed is overcome by 


the division of roots, the planting of cuttings, and other devices 
familiar to the horticulturist. In a similar manner a plant which 
in a feral state has a tap-root of moderate size is converted into 
one which seems to exist only in order to grow a tap-root, and 
thus we get from the innocuous tribe of crucifers our great turnips 
and radishes, and from the more harmful umbelliferee our carrots 
and parsnips. The noxious properties of a root are much reduced 
by this increase of size. There is first a dilution of the poisonous 


| principle—it is diffused throughout a much larger quantity of mat- 


ter than in the wild root, and secondly, there is a diminution in 
actual quantity through growth under human care, sheltered in a 
garden from the encroachments of rival plants and the inroads of 
animal foes. 

Thus the carrot and the parsnip, though they contain poison 
in their roots, may be eaten when cooked, not only with safety but 
with benefit, and when raw, though perhaps not exactly whole- 
some, may still be devoured with impunity, as every child can 
testify. But it by no means follows from this that the roots of car- 
rots and parsnips which have reverted to a wild state can be eat- 
en with impunity. They may, or they may not. The stomach of 
the experimenter makes the analysis. Cases of poisoning from 
eating the root of the wild parsnip are not uncommon, and it has 
been stated by a good authority that there are people who are 
poisoned by the handling of the plant. So it is well to know the 
wlld parsnip. Those who are familiar with the garden form ought 
to know the wild one, but not only are few people familiar with 
the aspect of garden vegetables, but considerable differences of ap- 
pearance arise from the fact that the cultivated root is usually 
pulled up before the plant goes to seed, while the wild plant is 
most desirable when in flower and seed. 

Umbellifers are not easy to describe. All have small flowers 
crowded in flat heads at the ends of stalks which radiate like the 
ribs of an umbrella; and almost all have much divided leaves. 
Several pedicels—the ribs of the umbel—diverge from the ped- 
uncle, while from the summit of each rib diverge a number of 
smaller pedicels, forming theribs of the umbellets. At the origin 
of the main ribs there is often an involucre of leaf-like bracts, and 
at the starting-point of each umbellet there may be an involucel 
of similar bracts. The genera and species are distinguished bo- 
tanically by such characters as the shape of the seed vessels, the 
number of its ridges and oil-tubes, etc.; the presence, absence, 
number, and form of the bracts of involucres and involucels ; the 
extent of division of the leaves, etc.,—all characters which need 
considerable observation and comparison to verify. 

The wild parsnip is the largest, and, next to the wild carrot, 
most abundant of the common umbellifers to be found by roadsides 
and upon waste ground in this neighborhood. The whole plant is 
a very light green, that may be called greenish-yellow without vio- 
lence to truth, the stem is stout and furrowed, the flowers are yel- 
low, and form broad flat heads that are much less crowded than 
those of the carrot, and the seed vessels are flattened disk-like ob- 
jects, smooth and shining. The leaves are pinnate, but less di- 
vided than those of many umbelliferw, and there are no invol- 
ucres. The wild parsnip is not sufficiently abundant to be re- 
garded as a noxious weed, but the wild carrot is, at least around 
Philadelphia, common enough to be an eyesore in its more ma- 
tured stages. When young it is, like most young things, quite 
pretty. The dark green of the very-much-parted leaves, the long 
and leaf-like dissected bracts of the involucre, and the budding 
bird’s-nest-like heads of flowers do not prepare us for the vision of 
tall dry stalks topped with brown balls, a matted mass of seed 
vessels set with bristles, with which the same plant presents us in 
autumn. The flowers are white, but curiously there is very often 
one purple floret near the centre of the head. Presumably there 
is use in this purple floret, and certainly there is a cause for it. 
The spot of color draws attention from human eyes, and may do 
the same from those of the plant’s insect friends. 

Among our native umbellifers the most abundant and most to 
be avoided is the water hemlock or cow bane (Cicuta maculata.) 
Maculata means spotted, and botanical descriptions will tell you 
that the stems are marked with purple, but it will not do to trust 
this, since the majority of the stems are green. The plant grows 
tall—taller than the carrot, from which it differs widely in aspect. 
The flowers are white, but there are comparatively few in each 
umbel; and the leaves are several times parted into distinct leaf- 
lets. The water hemlock will seldom be met with by roadsides or 
on waste ground. Its habitat is in the rich soil near streams or in 
marshy meadows. It is a neighbor of the skunk-cabbage, and, 
like that plant, is strong-scented, though its scent is not unpleasant. 
The Cicuta is one of the most poisonous of this family of doubt- 
ful repute. Itis a safe rule to learn to distinguish umbellifers 
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from all other plants, and then to let all wild umbellifers alone. 

Sanicle, with five or seven parted leaves and few-flowered 
heads, developing tiny globular and bristly seed-vessels ; hone-wort, 
which may be known by the unequal length of its few-flowered 
umbellets ; the thaspiums, or meadow-parsnips, which are trifoliate, 
and have colored flowers, in one common form yellow, in another 
purple ; and sweet cicely, which is very pleasant to the smell and 
taste, are among the most common of our native umbellifers that 
may be found in fruit or flower at this season. 

Rare, fortunately, are the true hemlock (Conium maculatum) 
and the fool’s parsley (4thusa). The latter may occasionally be 
met with in New Jersey, and certainly looks very like parsley, 
from which it may be distinguished by the three long bracts of the 
involucels, all three bent aside in the same direction. 

The active principle of .conium or hemlock lies chiefly in the 
leaves and seeds, the root being comparatively inert. 

The stalks of most umbellifers are succulent when young, and 
are hollow. ‘The budding intellect of the English boy teaches him 
to manufacture whistles from the ‘“‘ kecks” or hollow stalls of the 
hemlock, which in Britain is a common weed. (Can any one ex- 
plain why a large timber tree has in this country assumed the 
name of this poisonous herb?) More matured intellect has taught 
men how to make use of the stalks of certain umbellifers as salad 
vegetables. Thus the celery plant has its stems covered with 
2arth in order to prevent them from becoming bitter by the devel- 
opment of the poisonous principle that would result from their ex- 
posure to the sun. In the celery it is these whitened lower por- 
tions of the young stalk that are eaten; while in Angelica the light 
green, thick, and highly succulent stem does duty also as a con- 
serve, fragrance in this plant going hand in hand with edibility. 
Species of angelicze occur wild in this country. Coriander, the 
seed of which is used for flavoring, is on record as occurring wild 
in New Jersey, and Caraway (Carum) is a tolerably common plant 
along road-sides in California. W. N. LOcKINGTON. 


AN EAST TENNESSEE COLLEGE. 

T the opening of the War for the Union, Mr. Sidney Morse of 
The New York Observer called attention in a pamphlet to the 
exceptional character of the great region which lies among the Al- 
leghany ranges, including Western Virginia, Eastern Tennessee 
and Kentucky, Western North Carolina, and some parts of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. The people of this region, as he 
showed, were not planters but farmers, and not to any extent 
slave-holders or identified with the slave-hulding interest. Asa 
consequence their sympathies would be found to be rather with 
the national government than with the secessionists, and their 
country furnished the objective point to which the advance of the 
arms of the nation should be directed. These expectations were 
fully borne out by the subsequent events. It is estimated that 
some 75,000 men from this mountain region served in the Union 
army, and it is certain that its more than indifference furnished 
one of the obstacles with which the Confederacy had to contend. 
Whenever a Northern soldier escaped from Andersonville or any 
other southern prison into this region, he was passed on from 
house to house until he could reach the Union lines. The people 
of East Tennessee especially distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty to the Union. To obstruct the movement of Southern 
troops through their country they subjected themselves to the 
great inconvenience of destroying their bridges and putting other 
obstacles in the way of travel. And when at last the movement 
of our troops in the West was consummated by the occupation of 
Chattanooga, after much hard fighting, we had an army on South- 
ern ground among friends, and able to cut the South into two sec- 

tions by advancing in any direction toward the Atlantic coast. 

While the South in one sense has been solidified by the sup- 
pression of the negro vote, and all the calculations of the Repub- 
lican leaders in the era of reconstruction have been falsified, this 
mountain region has not been turned from its sympathies with 
the national aspirations and convictions of the Republican party. 
It is from this region that nearly all the dozen of Southern Repub- 
lican members are returned to Congress; and the peculiarity of 
the district is represented even by some Democratic members, who 
are heartily with Republicans in the matter of Protection to Amer- 
ican industry. It is among these mountains that the New South 
is already an accomplished fact, and itis there that a genuine Amer- 
icanism is found on Southern soil. 

To perpetuate and extend the advantage this furnishes, there 
is need of greater educational facilities. The mountaineers, by 
their isolation and the comparative poverty of their region,are not 
on the highest level of intelligence and culture. They are a mid- 
dle class people, not an aristocracy. They have had schools, rath- 
er than colleges and training schools for teachers ; and for want of 
these they are in danger of being swamped by the higher educa- 
tional influences of the lower country, where Bourbon traditions 
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are in considerable vigor. To meet this want a college was opened 
in 1866, at Athens, in Tennessee, by a large body of loyal Metho- 
dists ; who had cut themselves loose from the Southern Methodist 
Church and cast in their lot with the Northern Church. Gen. 
Grant gave the first $100 toward the purchase of the college build- 
ings, and since his death the college authorities have sought to in- 
dicate more fully their purpose by changing the name to “ Grant 
Memorial University.” And in April last a national celebration 
of the General’s birthday was held under its auspices in the Met- 
ropolitan M. E. Church in Washington. 

They are doing all they can with their limited resources to 
make the University a great normal centre, for the training of 
teachers and the establishment of academies throughout this 
mountain region, as far north as Virginia and as far south as Al- 
abama. They are sending out trained teachers, who are thor- 
oughly national in spirit, and who counteract the efforts made to 
preserve the old Fire-eater tradition in the instruction and the text- 
books employed in many parts of the South. 

But their work is cramped for want of asuflicient endowment, 
and Col. J. E. Bryant, a Union soldier who made his home in the 
South after the war, is now in the North to solicit aid in this mat- 
ter. His mission has been strongly endorsed by Gen. Logan, Mr. 
Evarts, and other distinguished Northern men, who appreciate 
the importance of the good work Athens University is doing and 
is capable of doing. We hope those whom he asks to aid will 
recognize the many claims this institution has upon us. 

| ae es 


YGLISH COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
LONDON, June, 1886. 


gp peter a vital interest belongs undeniably to the Coloni- 
al section of this exhibition, which was described in my last 
article, it is certain that most people are far more attracted to the 
display of the arts, industries and products of India and Ceylon. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the completeness and repre- 
sentative character of the Colonial Courts, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that never before had the richness and beauty of Indian 
work especially of Indian wood-carving, been so completely ex- 
emplified as in this magnificent display. Yet, even here, one 
wishes more of the master crafts of the Indian workman, which, 
indeed, are represented, to an imperfect extent only, in the shops 
disposed about the court-yard of the Indian Palace—wood-cary- 
ing, brass-working, spinning and carpet weaving, etc. Itis when 
we come to the long line of screens in the Indian avenue, erected 
by the native rulers of the several districts, rather perhaps than 
to the damascened metal-work, the jewelry, the precious tissues, 
the gold and silver work, the carpets, and the specimens of pot- 
tery which they enclose, that we find a veritable revelation of 
Oriental skill. It will be impossible in the space of one short 
article to do more than indicate the richness of the works here 
displayed. It is noteworthy that, though the exhibition has been 
open but a short time, very few of all the smaller objects one sees in 
the art courts remain unsold. The screens are generally per- 
vaded by a Saracenic cast, more or less apparent, and one can 
perceive the national influences of Persia, Burmab, and China in 
some of them. The first to be noticed is that of Jeypore, very 
elaborately carved in wood, and further ornamented with painted 
tiles, in which the Saracenic spirit is strong. Then comes the 
Kotah screen, with a foliated arch in dark wood, inlaid with ivory, 
in floral scrolls quite characteristic of modern Hindu work; the 
screen of Bhartpur, Karauli and Dholpur, in red sandstone, with 
a beautiful geometrical pierced work architrave; the marble 
screen of Ulwar, the painted one of Ajmere, to represent the 
street architecture of Rajput, and the beautiful one of the cele- 
brated Bikanere lacquer in black and gold. The central Indian 
screen carved in teak is somewhat unsatisfactory from the mixed 
character of its architecture, which betrays modern influences and 
eclectic tendencies but too strongly ; but the Bombay screen is ad- 
mirably representative of that province, from which the finest 
wood carvings come, and beautifully designed, though an English- 
man superintended the natives who did it. In connection with 
Bombay wood-carving the immense pigeon-house sent by the 
juicowar of Baroda must be mentioned. This is certainly the 
largest piece of carved work that has ever come from the East, 
and in richness and delicacy could scarcely be surpassed. Un- 
fortunately its great size has rendered necessary its division into 
parts. The screens of the Central Provinces and Assam are 
strangely unsatisfactory, the former consisting of poor papier- 
mdché imitations of brick architecture. The Agra screens (of 
stone, with brass-inlaid doors) and those from Punjab and Cash- 
mere (both rich with the sumptuary character of Indian art) are 
however quite admirable, and the eye rests with perfect comfort 
on their elaborate yet perfectly harmonious richness. When we 
reach the Burmese screen, remarkably clever in its application of 
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lacquer, carved wood and embroidery we find ourselves at once 
in the presence of a different racial character; and in the screens 
of southern India, those of Madras and some other provinces, we 
feel the influence of that older Dravidian civilization, with its 
strange religious symbolism, which the Saracenic and other in- 
vaders drove from the upper and central provinces of India to the 
extreme south of the peninsula, and further still into Ceylon. 
The characteristics of Dravidian art may be studied well in the 
Sinhalese Court. 

In considering the art-works within the several courts there 
is nothing more interesting than to observe, as a trained eye can, 
the influences exercised upon the national handicrafts by various 
waves of invasion, and by other influences from without, some 
ancient and some modern. Thus in the Rajputana division we 
see, for the first time in England, the fresco-work for which that 
district is celebrated, executed by the true process of Roman 
fresco, and breathing quite a classical inspiration. Again the 
varied oriental influences and religious characters give an endless 
variety to the pottery, brass, and lacquer work. It is less satis- 
factory to find that the taste of Europe and European methods 
of work are telling disastrously upon the art productions of India, 
Thus we find that the use of aniline and poor lac-dye is destroy- 
ing the fine coloring hitherto so universal in all oriental work, 
and we now get from Kotah, Ajmere and elsewhere, as this ex- 
hibition shows, carpets and hangings that are crude, unpleasing 
and without local character. 

The chintzes and muslins in the art courts form a very re- 
markable display on account of their artistic excellence and im- 
mense variety. Those from Bombay are perhaps the best, and 
though merely printed cotton, may justly be accorded a high place 
as works of decorative art. Those from Hyderabad are white, 
spotted with conventional red flowers; those from Kutch have 
dark black or deep red grounds, patterned with yellow and blue 
scroll-work ; the magnificent fabrics from Chanda in the central 
provinces are dark red with geometrical patterns in white; those 
from Tanjore and Cuddalore are rich and harmonious in color ; 
and it would be possible to enumerate very many more with high 
merit, which words are inadequate to describe. The carpets can- 
not claim such high praise, for, apart from the coloring alluded to 
above, itis evident that the jail-system we have set up in India 
is tending to do away with all local characteristics in carpet-mak- 
ing by flooding the market with goods of average quality and uni- 
form description. The gold, silver and copper work of the Punjab 
and Cashmere is richly illustrated by beaten copper ware from 
Auritsar, chased silver from Sreenagar, gold damascened work 
from Gujrat and Sealkot, enamels from Mooltan and Kangra, and 
much plain, tinned, silvered, gilded and lacquered copper from 
other centres of native art. There is indeed scarcely a court in the 
exhibition that is not stored with characteristic and beautiful 
metal-work. A description of the jewelry, which, except where 
itis made to European patterns, is of generally high excellence, 
would occupy too much space for this article. The best lacquer- 
work in the exhibition is that from Cashmere, followed by the 
purple lac boxes of the Punjab, the black lacquered furniture of 
Bareilly, and similar productions from many other points. The 
pottery, which is found in most of the courts, preserves a high level 
of general excellence, and is of great variety, but it may be worth 
while to single out the black and silvered productions of Lucknow 
the blue glazed ware of Rampore, the pottery of Azimgarh, the 
secret of which is in the hands of one family, and the blue and 
pink productions from Bulandshair, There is much else that 
should be alluded to, such as the works in agate and horn, the em- 
bossed leathers from Ahmedabad, the sandalwood boxes of Bombay 
and Surat, the Kutch figures in clay, and the beetle-wing and other 
embroideries, many of them, like the carpet, the work of mere 
children. 

3esides the art courts, there are other courts illustrating the 
raw products and rough manufactures of the country, which are 
scarcely less interesting—filled with varied timbers and bamboos, 
fibre, cotton, coffee, rice, oil-seeds, etc. Then the ethnological de- 
partment has a surpassing interest with its modeled groups of the 
less known inhabitants of India and the countries closely ad- 
jacent—the Andamanese and inhabitants of the Nicobar islands, 
the Karens of Burmah, the Singphos, Mishmis, Nagas and others. 
Nor is the animal life of India left unrepresented, for a huge 
jungle trophy has been arranged, with the great game in their 
natural haunts presented with life-like force ; and close by is the 
hunting trophy of Kutch Behar, in which an elephant, preceding 
the beaters, has come upon several tigers, one of which he has 
cast prone into the grass, while the other has sprung upon him 
with a terrible grip. Meanwhile the jungle fowl are flying away 
from the scene of conflict, and the monkeys in the trees are making 
haste to depart. To arrange these trophies great numbers of ani- 
mals’ skins have been brought from India, with jungle-grasses, 
bamboos, trees and many wild natural products, which have not 
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hitherto been seen in England; and the trophies are certainly 
not the least interesting part of the exhibition. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

— passing of the Commencement season usually leaves with 

us a discussion of the feasibility of establishing schools for 
the training of journalists in our colleges. What there is in 
journalism that can give it the rank of a separate science we do 
not know. It seems to us that training in the mastery of the 
English language, in economic and _ political science, in modern 
history, and in ethics, is all that education can do for the mem- 
bers of this profession. All this is done by several schools in the 
existing universities. As for the rest, ‘‘The smith learns his 
trade at the anvil.”” Both medicine and divinity have lost some- 
thing through the growth of the idea that schools of medicine and 
of theology can turn out young men fit to undertake the care of 
men’s souls and bodies. The old course, by which the coming 
doctor and clergyman studied under the oversight of an advanced 
master of their respective sciences, was in many respects an ex- 
cellent one. Theologians like Joseph Bellamy were more than a 
theological seminary could be to their pupils. And the at- 
mosphere created by great editors,—like Mr. Goddard of the 
Boston Advertiser,—is the best school of journalism this country 
has to show. 

* * * 

THOSE who justify severely repressive measures against the 
manufacture of oleomargarine are strengthened somewhat by an 
expert opinion furnished to the New York Dairy Commissioner by 
Dr. R. W. Clark of Albany. Dr. Clark denies the wholesomeness 
of the article for the following reasons: It is indigestible, insolu- 
ble when made from animal fats, liable to carry the germs of 
disease into the human system, and frequently made of cheap and 
detrimental ingredients. The first charge is the only important 
one, and it needs to be sustained by experiment. As to insolu- 
bility, any animal fat, butter included, is insoluble in some fluids 
and soluble in others. Butter or milk from a diseased cow is as 
certain to convey the germs of disease as anything can be. The 
supporters of oleomargarine do not defend the rightfulness of an 
adulterated article, which the State of course has a right to 
suppress. 

* * * 


THE city of Albany, N. Y., has been celebrating its bi-centen- 
ary, this week, with much spirit. On Sunday there were religious 
services in her historic churches, the first of which was established 
by the Dutch in 1642, under a Holland preacher, Dominie Maza- 


polensis. It was not, however, until 1686 that the city received 
its charter, granted by Governor Dongan. 
* * * 

Mr. BEECHER is reported as saying in England that the elec- 
tions there are surprisingly quiet, as compared with those in this 
country. It is presumable he said no such thing. The reports of 
the frightful riots in many places at the time of the elections, ac- 
companied by destruction of property and the loss of many lives, 
fix plainly enough the truth of the case. In this country there 
have been substantially no disturbances worth mentioning for a 
long time, except the abnormal and now discontinued outrages 
upon the Southern blacks. 


REVIEWS. 

CHILDHOOD, BoyHoop, YoutTH. By Count Lyof N. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
and 377. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

HE publication of ‘“* Peace and War,” and of ‘“‘ Anna Karen- 
ina”? has awakened such an interest in this eccentric and 
noble author, that we may expect something like a complete edi- 
tion of his works in English. And none of them will be hailed 
with more delight than this, which seems to be an autobiography, 
and which is that in form at least. It is not a recent work, having 
been written in 1852-55, when its author was serving in the army, 
first in the Caucasus and then in the defence of Sebastopol. But 
it isone of the best illustrations of his power to show the common 
and human elements which unite all landsin a community of feel- 
ing. Any one who has lively recollections of his own childhood 
will find in this book a kind of self-revelation. It will recall with 
great vividness parallel experiences under widely different forms, 
showing that however much men of different nationalities may 
differ through the conventionalizing influences of social ideas, 
there isin youth at least a common fund of thought and emotion, 
which testifies to our unity as children of one human race. 
How far the story is that of Tolstoi’s own boyhood and youth 
it is clearly impossible to say. No doubt there are autobiograph- 
ical elements in it. But so there are in his other novels. It is 
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impossible to avoid the belief that Levin in “ Anna Karenina” 
and Pierre in “ War and Peace” stand in some respects for the 
author himself. We see from Anthony Trollope’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy ” and from Mr. Forster’s “ Life of Dickens ” how naturally 
novelists fall into the habit of dressing up personal experiences as 
those of their heroes. Experience does more and invention less 
in the field of action than is commonly supposed. And this is ex- 
tremely likely to be true of a novelist whose outer and inner life 
have both been so rich in varied experience, that he may be said 
to be himself the most interesting character that his works have 
made us acquainted with. 

But a simple autobiography the book is not. “When we com- 
pare the story with the outline of the author’s life, which Miss 
Hapgood has prefixed to the book, we see thatin more than one 
important respect Nicholas Petrovich of the story differs very dis- 
tinctly in his environment and his fate from Lyof Nikolaevitch, 
The latter loses his mother in his second year, so that no such im- 
pression of her death as is here described could have been stamped 
on his mind, His father dies seven years later without having re- 
married, so that this parent also must have occupied in the life of 
the author a very different place from that held by his father in the 
life of the hero. The hero has but one brother and one sister,— 
both material facts in the story ; the author had three elder broth- 
ers as well as a sister. 

At the same time it is unmistakable that the author has drawn 
upon the recollections of his childhood in his descriptions of what 
went on both within and without his little hero. We find it im- 
possible that any man should describe childhood as is here done, 
except from his recollection of what childhood was tohim. More 
than this,—he must be a man out of whose breast childhood has 
never died,—whose days are—in the aspiration of Wordsworth— 
“bound each to each in natural piety,”—who has not lost any- 
thing by the lapse of his years. Inthis respect we find the im- 
pression of the author obtained from the book as great as from 
anything else he has written. The pictures in “‘ War and Peace” 
of the greatness and of the littleness of history, and especially of 
war, and the drama of the inevitable in ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” are 
perhaps the product of still greater imaginative power than this. 
But it isin this simple tale of boyhood and its sorrows, of youth 
and its half-serious loves and hates, that we see the man in his 
deepest humanity. 

As in his other works the descriptions of both life and scenery 
are unusually vivid. Of the latter we should instance the account 
of the journey when the family removes from the country-seat, 
after his mother’s death, to reside in Moscow; and of the former, 
the account of his mother’s funeral. His stories stand out in 
strong contrast to those of Turgenefl, in that they make us under- 
stand how people actually live and love in Russia, and that the 
country is not made up of high tragedies and social collisions. All 
his stories have their purpose ; but it is a purpose more wholesome 
than that of the greatest of Russian novelists,—for so we must 
rank Turgeneff, while recognizing the varying excellencies of 'Tol- 
stoi, Gogol, and Dostojefisky. 

The translation seems to be very well done, and is free from 
the excessive Russianism of the English version of ‘‘Anna Ka- 
renina.” Its only fault is that the English of the children’s 
speeches is not suiliciently simple. RK. E. F. 


IBERIA: BILDER AUS DEN SPANISCH-J UDISCHEN GESCHICHTE, von 

Dr. M. Levin. Berlin: Ferd Diummler. 1885. 

The history of the Jewish race in Spain forms one of the most 
interesting and at the same time most romantic chapters in its long 
and varied career. Prosperous to a degree with which the Jews 
of even the most favored country of the present time could not be 
unjustly compared—the sudden intolerance of Ferdinand and _Is- 
abella came like a thunder-clap from a clear sky. Many gave up 
their homes and sought exile or death wherever it offered. But 
not a few accepted Christianity, and joined in the public worship 
of the church, though in their own homes they kept up the Jew- 
ish traditions, in some cases for as long as two hundred years, 
when many of them went to Italy, France and Holland, and were 
publicly re-admitted into the Jewish faith. Such incidents form a 
fitting theme for heroic verse, and they have been gracefully util- 
ized by Dr. Levin in his small volume. He relates among others 
the history of Paul de Burgos, whose name was originally Sol- 
omon Ha-Levi, and who was Rabbi of Burgos before his conver- 
sion. He himself was made Bishop of Burgos, and all of his fam- 
ily accepted Christianity, his wife only excepted. But the da 
Silva family were pursued by a more relentless fate. Antonio Jo- 
seph daSilva, descended from a Marano family, was born in Rio 
Janeiro in 1705, his father being a prosperous lawyer in that place. 
In 1718 the latter’s wife was taken to Lisbon on the charge of Ju- 
daism and there imprisoned. The husband followed and practiced 
law in Lisbon. But their troubles were not at an end. In 1739 
the son, also named Antonio, who had recently married Lenor de 
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Carvalho, was tried and executed por culpas do judaismo. The fa- 
mous disputation of Tortosa, which lasted 20 months—February 
1413 to November 1414,—and consisted of 68 meetings, is also cel- 
ebrated. One of these meetings was especially dramatic,—dra- 
matic for the spectators but tragic for the Jews. Such is buta 
sample of the many curious stories which are yet almost un- 
touched, and would serve asa rich field for the poet or novelist desi- 
rous of perpetuating the most romantic period of Jewish history. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
A NEW book by Jean Ingelow is a decided literary event. It is 
a pleasure to us to know therefore that a prose work by this 
truly distinguished author, called ‘John Jerome; His Thoughts 
and Ways,” will be issued in the early autumn by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. 

On the 16th of June the Governor of New York signeda bill 
‘to encourage the growth of circulating libraries in the cities of 
the State.” The new list of the Browning Society, (England), 
shows that of its 238 members, more than one-third are Ameri- 
cans. We see it stated that Bjornson’s return home was the 
signal for perhaps the greatest popular demonstration which has 
ever been made in Norway. 

The funeral of Paul H. Hayne at Augusta, Georgia, was a 
very impressive occasion, Bishop Beckwith delivering an oration. 
It is announced that an illustrated edition of the complete poems 
of Hayne will be issued immediately by D. Lothrop & Co. 

Weber’s letters to his wife from Vienna and London, where 
he resided during the first performances of his operas ‘ Suryanthe’ 
and ‘Oberon,’ are about to be published in Leipzig. These letters 
are said to be of a high degree of interest, as they treat not only 
of musical subjects, but also of matters coming under Weber’s 
notice, of religious questions, and of his life, labors, and physical 
sufferings. They show an amiable and religious disposition, and 
contain many passages tinged with humor. 

Eleanor Marx Aveling hastranslated into English Lissagaray’s 
“Histoire de la Commune.” Forthis work the Socialists make 
claim that it is the only authentic account of the Commune. 
The fifth volume of Bancroft’s ‘‘ California ” will be issued at the 
close of this month. The volume covers the “gold period” of 
1849.——Captain R. F. Coffin’s series of articles on yachting, when 
they have run their course in Outing, are to be published in book 
form, with Cozzen’s fine illustrations. This will be the first com- 
prehensive history of American yachting ever published. 

The success of Sir Richard Burton’s privately printed version 
of ‘ The Thousand Nights and a Night,” says the London Academy, 
has been so great that he has consented to allow the issue to the 
general public of a ‘chastened’ edition. The modifications that 
the necessity of the case demand will be confined to the removal 
of certain ‘ archaic crudities’ of the original; but the vigorous and 
simple language of the translation will otherwise be preserved 
throughout. Lady Burton has already made arrangements with a 
competent literato for the execution of this task.” 











The banishment of the Comte de Paris will delay the comple- 
tion of his history of the American Civil War. Messrs. Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia, his publishers, have received a letter from 
the Comte in which he says: ‘‘ The present events in France make 
my prospects of residence here so uncertain that I must be pre- 
pared to live for a time without a home. If I am obliged to leave 
this place for a time, I shall be deprived of the use of my library. 
In consequence of this I beg you not to send me any more books 
concerning the Civil War unless some should appear of a very ex- 
ceptional interest, such as the ‘‘ Memoirs of Gen. Grant.” The 
political events leave me, unfortunately, little time to devote to 
my library.” 

The business of the late D. Van Nostrand will be continued 
under the name of Estate of D. Van Nostrand, William H. Far- 
rington, Agent. Prof. Boyesen’s works have been written for 
the most part in English. A uniform edition (with the exception 
of the poems) is now to be translated into his native Norwegian 
and published at Christiania. Messrs. Routledge are now issuing 
“Men of the Reign,” comprising short biographies of eminent 
persons of British or Colonial birth, who have died during Queen 
Victoria’s reign, edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward. 








Thomas N. Page, the author of ‘Marse Chan” and “Meh 
Lady,” is a lawyer, and resides at Richmond, Va. He is 33 years 
old, and is a great-grandson of Gen. Thomas Nelson, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, for whom he was named. He 
proposes to issue his short stories in a volume as soon as two or 
three as yet unprinted shall have been published. He has almost 
completed a story of post bellum Virginia life, much more pre- 
tentious, as well as much longer, than any of these. 
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A report of theological seminary libraries, by E. C. Richard- 
son, of Hartford Theological Seminary, in the proceedings of the 
American Library Association, gives some curious facts. The lar- 
gest library belongs to Union Seminary, New York, Presbyterian, 
which has 50,000 volumes. By denominations the figures run : 
Presbyterian, fourteen, with 203,000 books; Catholic, eighteen, 
with 186,000; Congregational, ten, with 118,986 ; Baptist, fourteen, 
105,000; Episcopal, twelve, 86,000; Lutheran, thirteen, 52,000; 
Reformed (Dutch), one, 37,000; Methodist, six, 28,000. 

“Susanna Wesley ” will be the subject of the next volume of 
the Famous Women Series. Walt Whitman’s promised volume 
of prose and verse will bear the title ‘‘ November Boughs ; ”’ near- 
ly all the contents have appeared in periodicals within the last 
few years.——‘“ The Life and Works of Josh Billings,” by E. J. 
Bishop, will appear the Ist of September, through the Thompson 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia. An introduction will be 
furnished by Hon. Charles E. Hamlin, speaker of the Maine House 
of Representatives. 

A Life of Charles Brockden Brown is in preparation by Mr. 
Irenzeus Stevenson, of the New York Independent, and the request 
which that gentleman makes for the loan of letters, papers, etc., 
bearing on the subject should be considered by all who have it in 
their power to aid in making this ‘‘ Life’ as complete as possible. 
Brockden Brown was a genuine helper in American letters ; a man 
of equal ideality and force, and a very finished literary artist. 
He was the true precursor of Hawthorne and Poe, as much so as 
Wordsworth was the leader of Tennyson. 


The number of authors in the United States is beyond com- 
pute. A member ofa large publishing house recently told a rep- 
resentative of The American Bookmaker that his firm received over 
a thousand manuscripts a year, out of which thirty or forty were 
published. ‘‘ Most of these productions,” continued he, “ are evi- 
dences of mind completely misdirected. Some of them are on sub- 
jects in which the public takes not the slightest interest ; some are 
marred by faults which would prevent publication, even were the 
remainder good ; some are jejune and tame to the last degree, but 
the greatest number cover topics which have been as well or bet- 
ter treated before, and on which no new book is needed. Few 
writers understand the literature and bibliography of their own 
topics, and their productions, consequently, add nothing to the 
knowledge of the world. There are also reformers and innova- 
tors, who believe that they can change the existing order of things 
while putting a great deal of money into their pockets. Most 
books are commercial failures. The loss, of course, may not be 
great, but the work falls short of being remunerative. Their de- 
ficiencies must be made up by other volumes.” 


“An Irish History for English Readers,” which has had a large 
sale in England, and was issued as the work of a man, has been 
discovered to have been written by Miss Mabel F. Robinson. A 
life of Danton from the Socialist point of view, by Laurence Gron- 
lund, will be published in London in September. 

A very valuable work upon the statutes of the Confederate 
States Government will be published in the autumn at Washing- 
ton. It is edited by Raphael P. Arian, Chief Clerk of the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office, War Department. Helen Jackson’s “ Pro- 
cession of Flowers in Colorado” will be made a choice gift book 
for the next holidays. It is to be elaborately illustrated by Alice 
Stewart. 

W.S. Gottsberger, New York, announces the immediate is- 
sue of the completed novel of Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
two parts of which, making four volumes, have already been pub- 
lished. The set of six volumes, in paper, will be sold at $3.00, and 
in cloth at $5.25. Mr. Gottsberger designates it as the ‘ authorized 
edition.” 

Walt Whitman’s forthcoming volume is to be called ‘‘ No- 
vember Boughs.” It is made up for the most part of his contri- 
butions to the periodicals during the last four years. 

The Bulletin of the Philadephia Library for July contains a 
list of the more important books added to the library since Janu- 
ary of the present year, and two appendices, one of which continues 
the list of regimental histories given in the January bulletin, and 
the other presents the titles of works in the library relating to 
Forestry. 

In the proceedings of the American Oriental Society at Boston, 
May, 1886, (just published), Dr. I. H. Hall describes at considera- 
ble length a Greek Hagiologic manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library. The MS. is one of a number that was presented to the 
Library company more than a century ago, by Henry Coxe, Esq. 
It is kept in the Ridgway Branch. 

The transactions of the American Philological Association for 
1885 (vol. 16), are just published. The contents include The Roots 
of the Sanskrit Language, by Prof. W. D. Whitney ; the Feminine 
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Ceesura in Homer, by Prof. T. D.Seymour; An Appeal to the Sense 
of Sight in Greek Tragedy, by Prof. Rufus B. Richardson; The 
Genealogy of Words, by Prof. Morton W. Easton, of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania; Quantity in English Verse, by Dr. Thomas D. 
Goodale ; Equestrianism in the Doloneia, by Prof. B. Perrin; The 
Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money, by Prof. Wm. W. 
Goodwin; A Study of Dinarchus, by Dr. E. G. Sihler, and The 
Vowels e and 7 in English, by Dr. Benj. W. Wells. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
VHE Elder Publishing Company of Chicago is said to have 
made arrangements with Miss Rose Cleveland, sister of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whereby that lady assumes editorial charge of 
the monthly magazine, Literary Life. 

The Printing Press is the title of a new quarterly journal, 
devoted to the literature and mechanics of printing and printing 
machinery. Charles R. Brainard, Tribune building, New York, is 
the editor and publisher. 

Little One’s Own is the title of Mr. John Wanamaker’s new 
weekly Philadelphia magazine for children. It will make a 
feature of colored pictures. 

It has not been finally decided when the first number of the 
new Scribner’s will be issued—whether at the end of 1886 or the 
beginning of 1887. The editor will be Mr. E. L. Burlingame, son 
of the late Anson Burlingame, who has been associated with the 
firm for a long time in the capacity of literary adviser. Mr. 
William A. Paton, formerly publisher of The World, will be the 
general manager. 

Mrs. E. A. Conner, lately literary editor of the New York 
World, has become agricultural and scientific editor for the 
American Press Association. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, the Arctic explorer, has gone to Alaska, 
with Prof. Libbey of Princeton, on an exploring expedition un- 
dertaken in behalf of the New York Times. 

Mr. Frank P. Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., has succeeded the 
Rev. C. Venton Patterson as editor of the Cosmopolitan magazine, 
Mr. Patterson having sold his one-half interest in the periodical 
to Messrs. Schlicht & Field. 

Frank R.Stockton’s new noveleite, ‘‘ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,”’ which is to begin in the August Cen- 
tury, describes the remarkable adventures of two worthy New 
England women and the chronicler of the tale, who were ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore upon a small island in the Pacific Ocean, 
which proved to be by no means a desert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s Century papers on tricycling in Italy 
are to appear in book form, with the title “Two Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress from Fair Florence to the Eternal City of Rome.” 

Miss Sally Pratt McLean, author of “Cape Cod Folks,” con- 
tributes to the August Wide Awake alively story of “‘ Peter Patrick.” 
A special feature of the number isa collection of a dozen flower 
poems. Miss Wilkins writes of Mignonette, Clinton Scollard of 
Water Lillies, Ernest W. Shurtleff of The Four-Leafed Clover, 
Bessie Chandler of Tulips, Miss Nichols of Dear Dandelion, ete. 
The magazine, it should also be noted has a new cover. The de- 
sign is purely decorative, as a cover should be, rich in rose color 
and gold, on pale tea-green antique-finish paper. 


MR. RUSKIN’S INFLUENCE AS A TEACHER OF ART: 


y ger publication of another collection of Mr. Ruskin’s opinions 

on Art would seem to renew, ifit had ever flagged, the popular 
interest in this most brilliant of writersandin hiswork. Noman has 
ever written on artin English whose work isto be mentioned in com- 
parison with his, whether we regard the boldness and originality of 
his,views, the magnitude of his personal influence, or the incompara- 
ble beauty of his style as a writer. He has become so identified 
with the awakened interest in all that relates to art, which has un- 
doubtedly been one of the most noticeable movements of our 
times, that no one ever thinks of questioning his right to be re- 
garded in a certain sense the master of it all. 

To what extent his judgment in matters of detail is to be ac- 
corded the same kind of deference that is unhesitatingly given to 
his eloquence, is tosome extent an open question, and the one 
which is likely to retain longest its interest for students and for 
all others too, who, while perfectly willing on occasion to acknowl- 
edge the spell of his power, and even glad to be carried away by 
the earnest and splendid pleading which is at any rate always on 
the side of what is good, as far as its central purpose is concerned, 
yet find it necessary in the long run to soberly sift the evidence 
and to try to get at the simple truth of the matter involved. With 





1ART. A RUSKIN ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by Wm. Sloane Kennedy. New York: 
John B, Alden, 1886. 
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Mr. Ruskin, as with Carlyle and our own Wendell Phillips, the 
purpose which underlies their effort is everything. Such men are 
only hindered by trying to be judicious, and all three of these gave 
up the attempt to be so, very early in their career. Nobody dis- 
putes the fact that in the case of all three the aims have been high 
and the influence of their teaching, in the main, healthy and good, 
but it has been helpful as an impulse rather than as a directing 
power; for communicating enthusiasm rather than for solving 
problems. 

If due allowance is made for the fact that the real source of 
his own inspiration is not art at all but nature, and for the cramp- 
ing influence of his early religious training, resulting in a certain 
narrowness of view of which no one is more conscious than our 
author himself, it may safely be said that Ruskin’s feeling about 
art is always right. That his statements regarding it are often ap- 
parently contradictory is not much in the way of our determining 
from the main drift of his utterances what the feeling really is. 
His work is not free from errors or oversights or inconsistencies, 
any more than that of other people, but it would be manifestly 
unfair to allow any number of such lapses to blind us to its main 
purpose or to the convictions for which this purpose stands. To 
champion the new, and the impulses which are renewed with 
youth, as opposed to the conservatism that comes from experience 
and attainment,—does not Ruskin always stand for this? 

His faith is the faith ofa child, not that of the sage. He, at 
least, still believes in chivalry and the medizeval saints, and cares 
more for some childish fancy, wrought no matter how rudely, in 
Gothic stone, than for all the winnowed ideas which have survived 
in Grecian marble. Yet even in the case of the Gothic stone it is 
not the result for which he cares, but he sympathizes with what he 
fancies was the state of the artist’s mind when he was doing the 
work, and all he has to say about art and artists is to be under- 
stood in the light of a similar explanation and similar reservation. 
He finds in Turner’s landscapes, in the French cathedrals, in the 
churches of Venice, and in Greek vase painting, a host of things 
of which their authors never dreamed, but of which Mr. Ruskin 
dreams when he looks at their work, and the rhapsody which it 
excites is all his own. Turn to any of his descriptions of pictures, 
—that of the ‘Slave Ship ” for instance, which everybody knows 
almost by heart, is certainly one of the finest pieces of impassioned 
prose ever written,—and try to think how much which he finds in 
the picture ever entered Turner’s head when he painted it! 

No. Ruskin is not a critic, but a rhapsodist; an artist in 
words, he grows fervent, not over the painter’s work at all, but 
over the lesson which his ingenuity extracts from the subject, and 
he measures, (and this is, perhaps, the only unfortunate part of 
the whole business), the painter’s power by the fancied corres- 
pondence between the state of mind in which he seems to have 
worked, and that which Mr. Ruskin regards as most desirable. 
It is always the miller who is ruined or dead now, but who once 
worked in this mill; or it is the poor old horse who can’t draw 
the cart any longer, and consequently does not appear in the pic- 
ture; or it is the haystack which is so small that the cow will 
probably go to bed without her supper before the winter is over ; 
or the lightning which threatens to strike the battered temple, be- 
cause the people who built it a couple of thousand years ago were 
idolaters—it is such things as these that are dwelt upon rather 
than anything that the picture really contains. 

As [ have already said, the feeling is always beautiful and 
right, and is probably expressed in the finest English prose which 
the century has produced, but its association with art criticism 
has led to a good deal of confusion. 

Very much the same reservation will have to be made in 
judging his work asa teacher. I believe no Oxford professor has 
ever exercised a greater influence over his students, nor one more 
unqualifiedly salutary. 

He is then a great teacher, but not, if you please, a great 
teacher of art. He has reached that in his pupils which is above 
and beyond all art, but his art teaching, as such, has never had 
much to recommend it. The reason for this is not hard to find ; 
in fact it is explained on every page he has written. It is simply 
this,—his mind is always occupied with things for which the art- 
ist, as an artist, never cares. No sooner does he begin to draw 
some natural object than he is conscious of some “‘ tender lesson ” 
which the object has to teach. It may be the way in which a leaf 
is veined, or in which the mass clings in a crevice of a rock, or the 
shadow falls across a stone. Sometimes it is one thing and some- 
times another, but it is always there, and however much he may 
be able to make out of it for moralizing purposes, it is pretty sure 
to be of small account so far as art is concerned, 

His pupils copy and he copies himself, with infinite patience 
and care, (as anyone will remember who has ever examined his 
own drawing, and those who have not can form a very good idea 
of what they are like from the plates in any one of his own edi- 
tions of ‘“‘ Modern Painters” or the ‘Stones of Venice”), the 
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marking of pebbles, the gradations of petals, the veining of leaves, 
the dainty coloring of a single feather, or the minute divisions of 
a single frond of fern, etc. A certain amount of more or less pro- 
fitable discipline is obtained from this kind of practice of course, 
but the most obvious result of it is to lead the pupils’ mind away 
from the methods of thought and work which are usually regarded 
as characteristic of artists, and to render them incapable of look- 
ing at things in that larker way which is indispensable alike to 
actual accomplishment in the artist himself and to competent 
judgment of the work of others. 

Readers of Ruskin will admit that many as his merits un- 
doubtedly are breadth of view is hardly one of them. His work 
as a teacher of drawing and a critic of art reflects the limitations, 
that is all. Ey Ws ae 


ART NOTES. 
T seems to be decided that we are to have another importation 
of English water-colors during the coming autumn, a con- 
siderable collection having already been gotten together in Lon- 
don. There was quite a strong feeling here last season that we 
had behaved shabbily toward Mr. Henry Blackburn’s collection. 
There certainly could not have been a pecuniary gaiyg in the un- 
dertaking which Mr. Blackburn represented, and the didactic 
purpose with which the pictures were professedly shown and a 
course of lectures given was so little appreciated, that after our 
would-be instructor had departed we were actually a little 
ashamed. We were afraid that some resentment had been shown 
at the impertinence of offering to art students puerile platitudes 
that no American child a dozen years old needs to learn, and as 
we really do not resent such trifles in these days, we were rather 
sorry that Mr. Blackburn had been allowed to talk to empty 
benches, and his water-colors had not received the attention they 
deserved. But it appears our regrets were needless, as we are 
told by London advices that the great success of the venture of 
last season, and the enthusiasm awakened by the English water- 
colors in Boston and Philadelphia have encouraged the promoters 
of that exhibition to send out another this vear. It is promised, 
too, that the collection shall be more select, shall not require so 
many explanations and excuses, and shail include only works of 
the highest standard of merit. The standard might be elevated a 
good deal as compared with the last collection and still not be 
beyond reach, for Mr. Blackburn certainly brought over a very 
miscellaneous lot, including many insignificant little wash-draw- 
ings and sketch notes not worth preserving. It was said that 
these trifles were intended to illustrate certain teachings offered 
for our instruction, and as our ignorance has been duly en- 
lightened we may now doubtless be regarded as capable of ap- 
preciating better things. Seriously speaking, a fairly representa- 
tive collection of English water-colors will always be welcome 
here, and an exhibition managed ina business-like way, not a 
missionary enterprise, will be reasonably sure to meet with 
success. 

The recent sale in London of sketches by the late Randolph 
Caldecott, (who died in this country, in Florida), realized the sum 
of £5776. The highest price (210 guineas) was given by Mr. Ag- 
new for the 112 original drawings to “‘ Old Christmas from the 
Sketch Book of Washington Irving.” The personal memoirs of 
Caldecott, edited by Mr. Henry Blackburn, announced a short 
time ago by Sampson Low & Co., will be published with the 
consent and assistance of Caldecott’s relatives. The book is 
promised for October. It will contain many illustrations. 

M. Mercie, the sculptor of the monument to be erected over 
the remains of Louis Philippe and his Queen, has received a letter 
from the Comte de Paris expressing admiration for his “‘ masterly 
work.” The monument represents the King as standing and the 
Queen as kneeling. It is on exhibition at the Salon. 


A statue to Alphonse de Lamartine, erected at Passy, was 
unveiled on the 8th instant, with due ceremony. It is the re- 
sult of a subscription begun in 1869, the year of his death,— 
aided by a sum allowed from -the government treasury by the 
Minister of Fine Arts. The statue is of bronze, executed by M. 
Marquet de ‘Vasselot, and is pronounced a work of great merit. It 
represents the poet sitting in an arm-chair with his legs crossed 
and head slightly inclined to one side. He is dressed in the frock- 
coat with the high collar worn in 1830. The artist has done jus- 
tice to the aristocratic beauty of Lamartine’s countenance, which 
has upon it an expression of mildness and gravity. 

The statement regarding the rejection of Miss Anne Whitney’s 
proffered gift of the bust of Harriet Martineau, to Wellesley Col- 
eg which appeared in this column of THE AMERICAN, last week, 
was a mistake. Miss Whitney’s work was a marble statue, not 
a bust, and it was not refused a place in Wellesley College on ac- 
count of the unorthodox character of Miss Martineau’s religious 
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views, or for any other reason. On the contrary it was accepted 
with appropriate exercises at the college on the 21st of last month. 
The addresses on this occasion, delivered by the President of the 
college and by the Rev. Dr. Duryea, who spoke for the Trustees, 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at receiving the statue, not only 


on account of its merits as a work of art, but as a fitting memori- | 


al toa noble woman. This is the same statue that was unveiled 
in the Old South Church, at Boston, two years ago, Wendell Phillips 
delivering the address,—the last one he ever made in public. 

The Tile Club announces that it will publish at Christmas an 
album of reproductions from pictures by its members. Chase, 
Millet, St. Gaudens and others of the best artists of New York will 
be represented by their finest work, and the letter-press will be by 
Far] Shinn. 

The collection of prints by the late Mr. Addington of London, 


recently sold at auction, contained a large number of magnificent~ 


mezzotint portraits after Sir Joshua, Gainsborough and Romney. 
These brought very high prices, while the Mark Antonios, Durers 
and Rembrandats did not sell for as much as was expected. It was 
in its eighteenth-century mezzotints that the collection was most 
valuable. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

A T a meeting of the Gas Institute, London, held June 9th, Mr. 
te Thomas Fletcher, F. C. 8., gave an account of his recent re- 
searches into the heating power of flame by direct contact, and re- 
produced some of the experiments from which he deduced his re- 
sults. He stated that in heating by flames applied to the bottom 
of a vessel full of water, there is a great loss of heat because the 
contained liquid keeps the bottom plate of the vessel at its own 
temperature, and, as is well known, flame cannot be made to come 
into direct contact with a cold surface. He illustrated this by 
pasting a paper label on the bottom of the vessel before applying 
the flame, and on removing the flame the paper was not even 
scorched. Mr. Fletcher’s own process was to use a vessel with a 
number of rods inserted through the bottom, one and one-half 
inches long, and spreading out into a flat dise at the top, where 
in contact with the water, to give a greater heating surface. 
With the same gas jet and similar conditions the water in this was 
boiled in one minute fifty seconds, against three minutes fifteen 
seconds for the vessel with an ordinary bottom. Mr. Fletcher 
mentioned his experiments on this principle with a larger size of 
boiler, and claimed that it would be possible to reduce the heat- 
ing surface one-half in marine engines by its adoption. The prin- 
cipal difficulty was, he said, to insert these rods in boilers for high 
pressure without weakening them, but he hoped to surmount the 
difficulty by making use instead of transverse ridges, which would 
be rolled in the boiler iron, and would not seriously interfere with 
its strength. The process, he stated, has already been pate nted. 


Although Russia has built over 15,000 miles of railway, says 
Engineering, the longest tunnel she had had to construct up to this 
year has only been 700 yards long. On this account the vote last 
week by the state council of £700,000 to construct a tunnel three 
miles long on the Suram loop line, possesses for Russia extreme 
importance. To all intents and purposes her railway engineers 
are practically ignorant of tunnel making, and to carry out the 
Suram undertaking the advice of foreign experts has had to be 
sought. Simultaneously with this, a tunnel 1,400 yards long will 
be taken in hand on the Novorossisk Railway, in the Kuban region 
of Cis-Caucasia. This will be twice as long as any existing tunnel 
in Russia. For the most part the tunnels already made are all on 
the outskirts of Great Russia proper, being situated in Poland, the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. Elsewhere there are no tunnels at all, 
and but very rarely bridges across railway cuttings. Thanks to 
this circumstance Russia is able to move some of her military and 
naval resources about in a manner hardly appreciated by English 
strategists and statesmen. Thus, during the Turkish war, she 
took steamers off the River Neva, placed them on trucks and sent 
them by rail with the greatest facility to the Black Sea and the 
Danube. Only a few months ago she shifted ata stroke fifty 
torpedo boats in this manner from the Baltic to the Black Sea. It 
may be noted that now the Russian railways have commenced 
spreading in the Caucasus, a great deal of tunneling will be en- 
countered. On the direct St. Petersburg-Tiflis line, a tunnel eight 
miles long has been planned for years, piercing the main ridge of 
the Caucasus. There is hardly a doubt that this will be taken in 
hand after the completion of the Suram tunnel. 


A report just issued by the medical officer of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, London, seems to prove beyond a doubt that an 
epidemic of scarlet fever originated among the cows ofa certain 
dairy farm near London, and was transmitted by the milk to the 
human victims. It has been heretofore very generally assumed 
that scarlet fever may invariably be traced to infection from a 





previous case in the human species, but the remarkable number 
of cases observed by the medical officer among those persons who 
used milk from the above-mentioned farm induced him to make an 
examination of the cows kept there, with the result of discovering 
a peculiar disease affecting several of the herd which had been re- 
cently bought. The affection. which consisted of ulceration re- 
sembling that of the human subject, was quite mild, and seemed 
not to affect the general health of the animals to any considerable 
extent, but from the ulcers one of the examining physicians ob- 
tained a number of disease germs which by cultivation developed 


| microbes capable of inoculating with true scarlet fever, thus con- 


elusively proving the substantial identity of the bovine with the 
human disease. Precautions are to be taken at once to guard 
against further occurrences of the sort, and it is hoped that this 
discovery may be the means of bringing scarlet fever generally 
under more effective control. 

The Lick trustees have awarded the contract for mounting the 
36-inch objective (now in the hands of the Messrs. Clark, of Cam- 
bridgeport) to the firm of Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the sum of $42,000. Messrs. Warner & Swasey were successful in 
a competition which included most of the celebrated makers of 
the world. One firm of celebrated makers (the Repsolds, of Ham- 
burg) declined to compete on account of the short time available 
for the purpose. The mounting proposed will include all of the 
improvements which have been lately introduced into the mount- 
ings of large telescopes, with the addition of one or two improve- 
ments peculiar to this firm. The telescope is to be 57 feet long; 
the diameter of the tube is 42 inches. The tube is suspended at 
the middle, and the point of suspension is to be 37 feet above the 
floor of the dome. The axes on which the tube moves are sup- 
ported by a heavy iron column, 17 by 10 feet at its base. Provis- 
ions are made by which it is possible for an observer at the eye 
end of the telescope to command all the possible motions, and 
these same motions can also be controlled by an observer stationed 
on a small balcony 20 feet above the floor. It is expected that, in 
spite of the great size and weight of the telescope, the mechanism 
will be so delicately adjusted as to render the use of power un- 
necessary. The mounting is to be completed in April, 1887, and 
some time during the summer of 1887 the glass will be brought to 
Mt. Hamilton, where the mounting will already have been erected 
under the great dome, now building at the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, so that the completion of the Lick Observatory may be 
expected some time next year. The cost of the various parts of 
the great telescope, dome, mounting, etc., will be about as follows: 
dome,’ $56,850; mounting, $42,000; visual objective, $53,000; pho- 
tographic objective, $13,000 ; total, $164,850. Besides these sums, 
several thousand dollars will be required to put the instrument 
into its final completed state. 


Mr. C. D. White, of the National Museum, Washington, 
writes to Science giving the following description of an obser- 
vation on one of the practices of the English sparrow: “Quite 
recently, upon the Capitol grounds, I observed a sparrow in the 
act of slowly killing a brown humming-bird. When discovered 
it had seized the struggling victim in its talons, and was picking 
it vigorously about the head. Whenever disturbed, it caught the 
neck of its fluttering prey in its bill, and, after flying a few feet, 
alighted, and renewed its bloody work. At first I supposed the 
victim to be a sphinx moth; but, although every attempt to re- 
lease the captive was futile, the identity of the humming-bird was 
unmistakable. Soon the first sparrow was joined by another, and 
then the scene of murder was carried into a copse beyond the 
reach of my observation. To those who attribute the destruction 
of our American birds entirely to the demand for wings for ladies’ 
hats, as well as to those who deny the quarrelsome habits of the 
sparrow, this piece of information may be of value.” 


Dr. E. Reichardt, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Jena, Germany, contributes some interesting observations on the 
question of suitability of lead service pipes for the conveyance of 
drinking water. In the town of Andernach, on the Rhine, leaden 
pipes have been in use for nearly three centuries. These were 
recently examined by Professor Reichardt, who found their inside 
walls coated with a layer about one-fiftieth of an inch thick of 
phosphate and chloride of lead, with some traces of free oxide of 
lead. The coating contained only small quantities of lime and of 
magnesia, and the metal was found to be in a perfectly sound 
condition. Professor Reichardt also experimented with a length of 
common lead pipe holding about one quart of water, testing it 
alternately with spring water, distilled water, and water charged 
with carbonic acid, and allowing the water to stand in each case 
for varying periods of time. The latter two kinds of water 
showed at once some reaction on lead, while the harder spring 
water did not have any chemical effect, the air being excluded in 
all cases. When the pipe was alternately filled and emptied he 
found the metal readily attacked by the water. Hence Professor 
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Reichardt argues that lead pipes are unsuitable for carrying 
water, unless always full. He advises against their use as suction 
pipes for pumps, and as service pipes in case of an intermittent 
supply. 


DRIFT. 

—A despatch from Geneva, (Switzerland), of the 16th inst., says: The 
remains of the poet Schneckenburger, the author of “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
were to-day disinterred from the grave where they have reposed, at Burg- 
dorf, Switzerland, since the poet’s death, for removal and final burial at 
Thalheim, near Tuttlingen, in Wurtemberg. Schneckenburger was born in 
Thalheim, and his dying wish was that he should be buried in the village 
of his birth. ‘The disinterment and removal of the remains were accompan- 
ied by solemn services, and great crowds of people followed the coffin to the 
railway station. At Tuttlingen a monument is being erected in honor of 
Schneckenburger. 

—lIf the agitation at Washington organized and prompted by the ene- 
mies of the American systems of industry and labor, has been disastrous for 
the time being to progressive enterprise, it has resulted in setting every 
class of citizens to investigation of the hitherto mysterious problem. It is 
unnecessary to add that the consequences of this popular effort to get down 
to the bones of the subject have been unpleasantly surprising to the free- 
trade doctrinaires. The revolution of sentiment among the masses is appar- 
ent enough in every part of the United States, but it is nowhere quite so 
plain and suggestive as in the southern states, whose people have been 
always fondly counted upon by the British influence at Washington to back 
designs upon the successful existence of native industries and labor without 
thought or question. The recent effort by the Washington combination of 
the British interest, with a few selfish eastern manufacturers, to break down 
the barriers which keep out a flood of cheap foreign productions, that, if ad- 
mitted free of duty, would shut up our shops, factories, furnaces and mines, 
or compel them to run on the pauper labor basis of Europe and Asia, has led 
to the presentation of many object lessons which the capitalists, laborers 
and farmers of America have been not slow to consider and absorb.—N. 0. 
Times- Democrat. 


—Joe Howard, the well-known New York journalist, has this to say 
concerning the newspaper bent of that city: 

“A few weeks ago about 1,500 people assembled in one of the largest 
halls we have to listen to addresses by Bishop Potter, by Red Cloud, by 
General Armstrong, principal of the Hampden Institute, and by several well- 
educated Indians. The hall was packed, the meeting was spirited, the 
addresses were entertainingly instructive, and a movement in the direction 
of Indian rights was initiated which bids fair to have great wide-spread 
national results. The same evening a little foul-mouthed tailor addressed 
perhaps a hundred socialistic agitators—men who were not citizens, a ma- 
jority of whom are not engaged in any occupation whatever except that of 
agitation—in a hall back of a lager beer saloon on Third avenue. In the 
papers of the city the following morning appeared from one-half a column 
to a column of this tirade, and in one or two papers appeared a paragraphic 
allusion to the meeting addressed by the bishop and his associates. That is 
a fair illustration, not a strained one, a perfectly fair illustration of the way 
in which the newspapers of the city treat the two classes of thought and 
action. Anything that is dirty, mean, wrong, contrary to the public good, 
is written up, described at full length, made piquant and interesting, but 
matters which tend toward the elevation of the race, which look to the 
cleansing of our city, which take hold of the solid substantialities of the 
people, are passed by, either in absolute silence or with paragraphie at- 
tention. 

“ T remember many years ago, when I was city editor of the New York 
Times and lived in Brooklyn, my mother wrote me from the country, where 
she was spending a few months, that a stranger who judged of Brooklyn by 
what appeared under the head of Brooklyn news, would imagine that there 
was nothing in the City of Churches except a city hall, a few criminal 
courts, police stations and a morgue. In other words, crime has the call. 
No city in the world surpasses New York in intelligence, in a love of all 
that is good and pure and noble and decent and humane, but with the ex- 
ception of a few idiotic reports of sermons, with now and then a record of 
some English lecturer or Irish orator, all the upper realm is left untouched. 
Our reporters are instructed to scent the carrion. They never bring the 
rose with its perfume, or the lily with its grace, or the pansy with its 
drooping beauty before the public attention, but the dead dogs of agitation 
and the swollen carcasses of crime, and the offal of dirt and squalor, these 
are thrust before the disgusted eyes and under the offended nostrils of an 
amazed and outraged people.” 


—The singular discovery has been made that the New York legislature 
in 1806 appropriated $1,000 to pay a certain Hessian quack doctor named 
Crous, for an ‘infallible remedy for hydrophobia.” The so-called remedy 
consisted of an ounce of the jaw bone of a dog, burned and pulverized, the 
false tongue of a newly-foaled colt similarly treated, and a scruple of ver- 
digris scraped from the surface of an old and rusty copper coin, the whole 
to be mixed and taken internally. Perhaps eighty years from now the 
Pasteur experiments will be considered as absurd as Dr. Crous’s prescription 
appears to-day.—Hartford Courant. 


—The Memphis Avalanche (Dem.) says: “‘ While we have differed with 
the administration as to most of its foreign appointments, and mildly said 
so, we have recognized the fact that it grew out of a desire to reward some 
old wheel horses of long service and small rewards, and to meet half way 
an earnest, urgent and sincere democratic pressure for a number of these 
ancient wheel horses. It was not in kindly human nature at home to re- 
sist the appeals of these old mossbacks to be fed with a spoon just once 
before they died. There was a general from this quarter, a general and a 
poet from that quarter, an old politician here, a politician and a soldier 
there, a popular Mr. Keily here, a cultured Mr. Stallo there. Of all the 
armies of diplomats ever sent abroad by shrewd, sharp, commercial, trading 
people, bent on business and not caring a penny for anything but business, 
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the army this administration has sent abroad has been about as useless for 
any purpose. We do not know of one who could have had any responsible 
post at home, or who was not conspicuously unfit for the pure business 
which should be the foreign minister’s sole mission abroad, and especially in 
Spanish America.” 

—Let the principles of British commercial economy be rigorously 
applied to India and in course of time the bulk of the rural population 
would be landless beggars and paupers. Carry out to its logical issues the 
principle of free trade in land, in money, in goods, free competition in all 
departments of life, and enforce by law all contracts, and you will gradually 
vest all property in India in the hands of the money-lending and trading 
classes. The modern conception of England, as of all advanced and com- 
mercial nations, is to enlarge to the uttermost individual rights and respon- 
sibilities; each person is held to be free to contract himself into any obliga- 
tion he chooses, the law having no function but to enforce these contracts. 
Society is looked upon merely as a mass of units, each fighting and strug- 
gling for his own hand under the fire of the hottest competition. It is 
thought to be a law of Nature that the weakest should go to the wall. Any- 
thing that leoks like Protection is the rankest heresy. Now the constitu- 
tion of Hindoo society is precisely the reverse of this—the individual is swal- 
lowed up and lost in the family, the village, the caste. He has hardly any 
rights of his own; he is more like a member of a community of bees, or 
ants, or beavers, if I may use the simile. His place in society is tixed for him 
by birth, his duties are hereditary, his rightsand obligations are decided by 
status, not by contract. He is incapable of contracting for himself upon the 
hard commercial principles of modern Europe, and to apply to him our con- 
ceptions of law is the most cruel tyranny. I believe more mischief would 
be wrought in India in ten years by applying the theories of our advanced 
political and commercial doctrinaires than was caused by the invasion of 
Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah, or the ruthless Moguls. I do not for a moment 
imply that we have committed such mistakes ; a series of great administra- 
tors have sought to adapt and improve ancient Hindoo law to the modern 
needs of India; still most serious mistakes have been made, and will be 
made again, if we permit modern English ideas to be forced on a country 
centuries behind us in social development.—SAMUEL SMITH in The Con- 
temporary Review. 

— Late reports from the great cattle districts in Texas are rather blue,” 
says the El Paso Times. ‘‘ They show that two great cattle sections of Texas 
are suffering from drought—one west of the central part of the state and the 
otherin the northwest, extending into the Panhandle. These reports give 
the most gloomy outlook for cattle and crops. In the west country the grass 
iscompletely burned up. There is not enough to summer the herds, and 
none to winter them. Cattle are not fatter than they were last spring, after 
having passed through the winter. The calves have nearly al! died. The 
grass is too far gone to be benefited by rains this season. Ranchmen are 
moving their herds as rapidly as possible.” 


—A curious phenomenon is noticed in Bass River, Salem, Mass., in the ap- 
pearance of large quantities of the fish known as English whiting, which has 
not been seen there before for fifteen years. The fish are so plentiful that, 
by dabbling the fingers in the water at dusk, they will gather about ia such 
numbers that they can be caught in the hand. They pursue the small her- 
ring into shallow water, and seizing them swim away with them in their 
mouths, much the same as a dog with a stick. Campers on Bial’s Side, Bevy- 
erly, have taken large numbers of them. Their appearance attracts much 
attention.— Hartford Courant. 


—‘‘ Unless legal entanglements prevent,” says the New York Commer- 
cial Bulletin, “ the most remarkable raft of logs ever put together is about to 
leave St. John’s, N. B., for New York. It is a cigar-shaped cylinder 400 feet 
long, with the beam and draught of a sea-going vessel, and contains 3,500,000 
feet of logs. Its value is $35,600. It will be hauled by a regular ocean steam- 
er, which will follow the coast pretty closely. The success of the enterprise 
will depend on the weather, and astorm would doubtless cause a total loss’ 
The object is to save $8,000 duty, sawed timber being taxed, while logs en- 
ter free. 

—WALL Street LEssons.—William Heath’s seat in the Stock Exchange 
has just been sold, and thus the name of one so long noted as a bold and suc- 
cessful operator finally disappears. Heath himself is a sad illustration of the 
uncertainties of life, since he passed from the stock board to the prison and 
thence to the grave, where his name will soon be lost in general oblivion. 
Other changes awake our attention, and some are of a very striking charac- 
ter, as may be seen from the following extract from a list of our rich men 
published three years ago, “ James D. Fish, President of the Marine Bank, 
and worth over $1,000,000, but lives in rooms over the bank.” How differ- 
ent, alas, are the rooms he occupies at the present time! Another name in 
the same list is “ C. K. Garrison, railroad and steamboat man, worth several 
millions.” This man died a self-confessed bankrupt, having voluntarily 
made an assignment to John T. Terry in order to escape the importunity of 
his creditors. Another of the leading names on this attractive list is Henry 
Villard, who was estimated at $5,000,000, and was then building a $300,000 
house. Alas, for the change! He is now in Germany, seeking to retrieve 
his fortunes, having lost everything by the temporary depressions in an en- 
terprise which his genius had developed. Villard is really the noblest of all 
this class. Thesame list gives proud distinction to John H. Deane, who be- 
gan as a lawyer, but soon began operating in real estate, and played well on 
houses and lots just as Villard did in stocks. Both for a time were immense- 
ly successful, and would have become immensely rich had it not been for 
the insatiable bears. Deane floated rapidly up the stream of fortune until 
he was estimated at two millions. His success was accompanied by marked 
liberality, and the church organization with which he was connected made 
him Treasurer—but again I am obliged to exclaim, alas for the change! The 
bear movement in real estate found Deane unprepared, and his paper mil- 
lions vanished like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving him not only as 
poor as he was when he began, but what is still worse, a defaulter to the 
church to a heavy amount.—Rochest Democrat. 


The Worst Coughs are cured by Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, a good remedy also for 
Pains in the breast, and Soreness of the Throat. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


$400,000 00 


1,070,610 92 
447,821 13 


ToTaL Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,432.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, etc. 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCK HOLDERS : 
George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 
Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith, 
Isaac H. Clothier, Charles B. Wright, 
William Pepper, M. D., Henry Lewis, 
Thomas Dolan, Craige Lippincott, 

ohn G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
Joseph E, Gillingham, Clayton French, 
Francis Rawle. 
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INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - - - - - - - + - - = = $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN,  - GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JK., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8S. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etec., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

—_— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks, 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEstT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


KEEP WILLS 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles 8S. Hinchman. 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
oore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 

Joseph 








